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EDITORIAL 











Speaking for the Churches 
On Behalf of Peace 


F THE ACTION of the Federal Council of Churches 

committing the churches to the world court, and of 
the World Alliance for International Friendship through 
the Churches committing the churches to the league of 
nations, really represented the voting attitudes of the 
Christian citizenship in whose name their official bodies 
speak, there would be no ground left to doubt that 
league and court were destined to be the major issues 
of the coming presidential campaign. At the annual 
meeting of the World Alliance held two weeks since in 
Philadelphia, 500 delegates “representing the convic- 
tions of the church at large,” demanded “in the name 
of the American church,” that the senate of the United 
States “take immediate steps to make our nation a 
signatory power to the court of international justice”. 
President Coolidge was respectfully petitioned to con- 
tinue the crusade begun by President Harding. The 
assembly also called upon the senate, so soon as the 
United States should have become an adherent of the 
court, “to begin the study of how the United States 
may find entrance into the league of nations or find 
some substitute association to which the other nations 
will agree”. It was affirmed that “the churches have 
stood for it from the beginning,” that “they stood be- 
hind Mr. Wilson,” that “the church’s high expectations 
have not been fulfilled” and that the senate owes it to 
these millions of Christians to fulfill them.” Quite aside 
from the merits of the issue we doubt the wisdom of 
the blanket assumption that either the Federal Council 
or the World Alliance represents the churches in such 
deliverances. The fact is that the churches have mighty 

€ conviction on this subject of peace-making. It 

) Never been an article of their creed, nor a part of 
their conscious purpose. No clear insight that war is 


the antithesis of Christianity has ever blessed the 
church’s vision. A few individual Christians have had 
an eye to see and a brave heart to withstand war, but 
their names and cause became anathema in pulpit and 
church the moment the state laid its stern hand upon 
them. And certainly the churches did not stand behind 
President Wilson! At least they did not stand behind 
him when he asked the United States to approve the 
treaty of Versailles. If they were behind him when he 
sailed to Europe, they foresook him when he returned. 
We believe the habit of assuming to speak for the 
churches on subjects concerning which the churches 
have shown no conviction ought to be discouraged in 
official bodies whose relation to the churches is so fragile 
and remote as in the two present instances. 


The League, the Court 
and Peace 


S TO THE league of nations it cannot be repeated 

too many times that the American people have 
never yet had a chance to vote upon it. Mr. Wilson 
brought the league home from Europe all wrapped up 
in a huge package called the treaty of Versailles. The 
senate—and the people at the polls—had no alternative 
but to express their opinion of the entire package. They 
rejected it—to their everlasting credit, as everyone now 
sees. With the United States not a signatory to the 
treaty, the tendency has been for the treaty and the 
league to fall apart. It now seems inevitable that the 
treaty will be scrapped or at least radically revised. 
The process of parturition of the league from the treaty 
is now going on. There is ground to hope that the 
league can be made to stand upon its own feet and in 
its own independent right and so survive the disinte- 
gration of the treaty. We believe the powers now in 
the league will welcome any suggested changes which 
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the United States may bring forward as conditions of we seen a more simple, a more heroic, or a more idealistic 
its joining. And with such changes made we are not figure. In a period blighted by selfish ambitions and 
sure but that the American people would vote to go in. cursed by petty politics, the appearance of a personality 
There is but little to be said against our going in save so nobly serene, so judiciously fair, so aloof from trivial 
the selfish and cynical arguments of the isolationists. and selfish interests, seems to clear the air like a blast of 
On the other hand, the positive appeal for us to go in north wind and bring a new and needed moral vigor. If 
seems to be based upon an exaggerated expectation of _ this is the effect of arctic exploration, we suggest that our 
what the league may accomplish. That it is an anti- schools of politics be established in high latitudes, and 
war instrumentality in any effective sense is open to that our prospective statesmen and diplomats be subjected 
the gravest doubt. There is no reason why, within the to a prolonged period of refrigeration. 

league itself, the log-rolling principle should not operate. sivalisir 
to produce sooner or later another balance of power Religious Education in religiou: 
arrangement based upon militarism. The league court, Public Schools in the c 


admirable as it is for certain purposes, does not provide NEWS DISPATCH reports that the public schools as they 
any direct principle of abolishing war. Both league A of the city of Minneapolis are placing in their cur- this ren 
and court are rooted in the war system. They can do ;icylum courses in religion which are to be given as elect- J m 
good. They can serve mankind in many ways. They  jves for three half-hour periods each week. The courses to sterile 
may even operate to prevent a threatened war. But have been worked out by the Minnesota Council of Re thing m 
neither league nor court has in it a principle that so jigious Education with the cooperation and approval of J the days 
much as looks in the direction of making our latest war the city school board. Pupils are to be excused to attend 
the last war. It is this lack in both league and court these classes during school hours, and the work is to be The Bi 
that dampens the ardor of those who take the cause of under the direct supervision of an interdenominational [J The F: 
peace with radical seriousness. We cannot get excited committee of ministers. Such a plan is a recognition of O 
over any peace program or agency that fails to outlaw a principle whose validity relatively few intelligent persons N P 
war, to make it a crime, and to classify all preparation seriously doubt, that is that instruction in religion is an 
for it as a criminal violation of accepted international e-sential element of a good general education and a use- slates f 
law. And it is difficult to see how any official body is_ ful, even an indispensable, factor in training for good - pap 
warranted in the assumption that it speaks on behalf citizenship. The practical difficulty everywhere has been 
of the Christian conscience when it resolves, in the to get such a conception of religion and of religious educa- 
name of peace, in favor of any scheme of international tion as would make this principle actually true, and to 
association that omits this keystone principle. secure such an administration of the program as would and the 
not lay it open to the charge of using either the mechanism @ ogi: 
The Visit of or the funds of te public school system for the propa: HF (0p, 
Fritjof Nansen gation of sectarian teaching. Sectarian teaching is not in 
fact either valuable in general education or useful as a 
preparation for citizenship. The drilling of children in 
sectarian dogmas does not promote their intelligence. On 
the contrary, it tends to close their minds to new truth, 
to diminish their power of independent thinking and in @ 
so far to retard the development of intelligence. Neither HH}, . 4, 
does the acceptance of such dogmas tend to good citizen- making 
ship. It would be difficult to mention one sectarian doc J 1.1 ’ 
trine the holding. of which makes any man more fit to @ ;, their 
be a citizen in a democracy. We are prepared to assume, @ 
in the absence of evidence to the contrary, that the wise HJ 4)... 
men of Minnesota have been able to frame a curriculum ired th 
embodying those elements which have such value. The ally all 
plan adopted does not appear to be open to the objection 
of making an unholy alliance between church and state. 
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HE VISIT of Fritjof Nansen brings before the 

American public a singularly fine idealistic figure. 
Thirty years ago we were thinking of Nansen as a bold 
and successful adventurer, risking his life in an heroic and 
useless enterprise, and carrying the flag of Norway far- 
ther north than ever flag had been carried before since 
mariners of skill and daring began to sail the frozen seas. 
The lure of the unknown called him toward the Pole. He 
never reached it, but the world waited eagerly for three 
years for his re-appearance from the icy desert of the 
north, and said that is was fitting that one with the blood 
of Vikings in his veins should reach what was then the 
Farthest North. Like Paderewski, Nansen brought to 
the service of humanity after the war a personality ripened 
and disciplined and a world-wide reputation achieved in 
other fields. As high commissioner of the league of na- 
tions Nansen has had charge of the difficult task of the ‘The Sermons We Hear Do We 
repatriation of hundreds of thousands of soldiers and At Home Thank 
prisoners whom the receding tide of war left stranded in OLIVA now has a high powered station by means H* 
remote and alien lands and more recently has had super- of which he sends out his chief service from Zion . 
vision of the transfer of the Christian populations from City. It is but one of the fifty-seven varieties of religion & .; out-¢ 
the now Turkish dominions in the near east to Greece. which the stay-at-home sermon-taster may try out. The duty bo 
This has been one of the greatest humanitarian enterprises fundamentalist theology is given forth in sermons which § toda 
that history records. In telling his story to America, sometimes last for hours. But the very same day = special 
Nansen is making no explicit appeal for funds and no may hear Rev. John Ray Ewers, of Pittsburgh, uttering Blows tha 
specific argument for the league of nations. Never have a different view of religion to a vast audience that @° 9p... 
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sisten in on “the original broadcasting station.” Omaha 
has the device of broadcasting its religious service after 
all of the church services of the day are over, that no one 
may be tempted to remain away from the sanctuary. In 
Chicago, both Dr. Shannon and the Sunday Evening Club 
send out into the ether the messages spoken to their respec- 
ive congregations. One does not hear a Roman Catholic 
service in the air, but there are all the varieties of Prot- 
stant interpretations from the chanted ritual of Epis- 
copalianism to the rough-and-ready pulpit style of re- 
vvalism. No doubt this wide-spread dissemination of 
rigious views helps to quicken the antagonisms of parties 
in the church. The people are interested in religious issues 
4s they have not been for a long time. The first result of 
this renewed interest has been to bring back to church 
gain many who had fallen away on account of indifference 
tosterile dogmas. They find that religion has become some- 
thing much more vital in certain of its expressions since 
the days when they used to go to church. 


The Bible in 
The Far East 

O ORGANIZATION at work in the far east suffered 
N a disaster so sweeping as that which came to the 
printing plant of the American Bible Society. Presses, 
slates for printing the Bible in various languages, books 
and paper stocks were melted up in the cataclysm. A pri- 
vate printing contractor owned the presses, but the plates 
were the property of the society. From these plates came 
not only the Japanese Bibles, but Bibles for Korea, China, 
and the Philippines. The replacement of the loss involves 
an addition to the Bible Society budget this year of $300,- 
X00. Japanese Bibles are being sought in all parts of the 
world, wherever there may be a small private stock. Al- 
ready there is a famine of books for the use of mission- 
aries and others in their work in Japan. Experiments 
are being made in producing new plates by photography, 
jut this is at best a make-shift to save time. In many 
versions changes are necessary. Perhaps the disaster may 
tea blessing in the long run, providing opportunity for 
making the changes needed in many versions. The Prot- 
éstant churches of America have not been overgenerous 
in their support of the American Bible Society. Of the 
regular budget running in round numbers to a million 
‘ollars, the churches have provided only about two hun- 
red thousand dollars. When it is known that practi- 
ally all the Protestant denominations cooperate in theory, 
the practical generosity of many of these denominational 
groups can hardly be called prodigal. 


Do We Believe in 
Thanksgiving ? 


AVE we changed our fundamental religious beliefs in 
-& such a way that Thanksgiving is now only a survival 
 out-grown religious attitudes? If so, we should be in 


duty bound to work for its abolition. While the mind 
of today is unable to make use of such conceptions of 
special providence as our fathers held, it by no means fol- 
‘ows that we have given up the idea of providence altogether. 
Because the rain descends on the just and the unjust, 
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it does not follow that there is no relation between religious 
fidelity and national well-being. There is a providence 
which operates quite within the bounds of natural law 
and by means of it. It does not require that the sun 
should stand still while some one fights a battle. A provi- 
dence working through law more truly reveals a divine 
Father than do freakish occurrences. But it is in the 
betterment of human relations that we now look for pros- 
perity and true national well-being. If many are in dis- 
tress throughout the world this year at Thanksgiving time, 
if in the cities of America there is a harsh contrast between 
the lot of the rich and the poor, this is no act of God. 
It is the result of man’s disobedience to God. In so far 
as nations obey the laws of God, particularly as these laws 
affect human relationships, to that extent are they enjoying 
the benefits of prosperity and peace. The Pilgrim fathers 
never forgot that God’s blessings were not all material. 
Corn-fed America will be tempted this year to measure 
its blessings in terms borrowed from the economists. 
Let us rather ask our spiritual prophets what our bless- 
ings are, and what our further need is. Then we shall 
be able to keep Thanksgiving Day in its original meaning. 


Faith of a Scientist Challenged 


FEW WEEKS ago Professor Millikan of Pasa- 

dena, California, one of the most eminent physi- 
cists in America, recipient of the Nobel prize in physics 
for the current year, issued a brief and telling docu- 
ment setting forth the substantial agreement of science 
and religion as each is understood by men of leader- 
like position in the two fields. This statement was 
signed by about forty representative men whose names 
are familiar as teachers of the Christian gospel and of 
science, or as prominent in some other realm of public 
affairs. Further consideration was given the matter 
by Professor Millikan in an article in The Christian 
Century which has been widely read and quoted as a 
message of light and comfort to great numbers of 
people who have been troubled by recent controversies 
over the so-called fundamentals of our faith. 

It appears that these pronouncements from a man 
so conspicuous in the ranks of American scientific 
thinking have given much disquiet to certain of the 
champions of conservatism. The irenic and construc- 
tive character of the discussion as it enters this new 
and more positive phase of mutual understanding and 
cooperation is alarming to men whose thesis is the sharp 
antagonism of orthodox theology and the teachings of 
science. If it comes to be recognized that Christianity 
can best be comprehended through an interpretation 
fully in harmony with utterances of competent masters 
of the facts of nature, then the occupation of the 
apostles of reaction, like that of Othello, is gone. 

So perturbed have some of the traditionalists become 
that they have felt it necessary to protest against the 
statement referred to, and to demand of the signers of 
the document a defense of their right to lend the 
authority of their names to so dangerous a pronounce- 
ment. Letters have been sent to the entire list insist- 
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ing that cause be shown why the declaration is not in 
conflict with the accepted definitions of the Christian 
faith. 

The task of these defenders of tradition is easy and 
delightful. All that is needed is the assumption that 
the body of doctrine which they happen to hold is the 
accepted and authentic faith of Christendom, and that 
such an amalgam of creedal utterances is quite inconsistent 
with the teachings of science as interpreted by the authori- 
ties in that domain. This they persuade themselves can 
be done conclusively and to their satisfaction. It is only 
necessary to persuade the intelligent men and women of 
this generation that the particular doctrines cited do actually 
represent the faith of the church and the basis of the 
program of our Lord. 

Prominent among these doctrines assumed to be 
basic are the inerrancy of the scriptures, the virgin 
birth of Jesus and his deity, the miracle narratives, 
the substitutionary theory of the blood atonement, the 
resurrection of our Lord in the veritable body in which 
he suffered on the cross, the physical resurrection of 
believers from the grave, and the immediate, visible 
and bodily return of Jesus. This goes somewhat 
further than the apostles creed, which is confidently 
but erroneously cited as “the prerequisite for all com- 
municants”. This venerable confession of faith is held 
in high regard by most Christians as a convenient state- 
ment of commonly accepted truths. But it is very far 
from the truth to affirm that it is satisfactory in its 
terms to the majority of Christians, much less that it 
is required of all communicants. And even admitting 
its validity, there are several items in the creed of 
fundamentalism which are not found in the apostles 
creed. 

The men of the more progressive view in the church 
have no thesis against any one of the tenets of funda- 
mentalism. Some of its special doctrines many of them 
hold as personal convictions. This would be true of 
the belief in the virgin birth of Jesus, of the validity 
and authority of the Bible, of the miracles of our Lord, 
and of the divine nature and efficacy of the atonement. 
But by the verbal tests of the literalists they decline to 
be bound. And most of all, they refuse to hold as vital 
and obligatory certain particular theories of inspiration 
and miracle, which have no definition in the New Testa- 
ment, and were never made tests of fellowship in the 
apostolic church. A man may think as he will regard- 
ing the virgin birth. It is a matter of evidence, and that 
evidence appeals in varying degrees to different minds. 
But it is quite within his right as a Christian and a 
preacher of the faith to decline to require of any other 
man assent to a doctrine which is nowhere recorded in 
the earliest of the gospel sources, was not included in 
any preserved sermon or epistle of Paul’s, and can have 
had no place of insistence in the preaching of Christian- 
ity in its first days. 

The same is true of other items in the fundamentalist 
creed. They may be true or not, but they are not essen- 
tial. It is not a theory of the atonement that is needed, 
but the fact. It is not the particular one among various 
explanations of the resurrection that is important. It 
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is the reality of that event. It is not the method of the 
second advent that holds chief interest for the church, 
It is its certainty and its realization. On these great 
themes of the faith there is substantial and growing fel. 
lowship among men of all shades of thinking who are 
willing to count themselves Christian in faith and life, 
And the statement of such a scientist as Professor Milli. 
kan, reinforced by the assent of the company of public 
leaders who signed his document is of the greatest value 
as a timely and comforting testimony. 

In the light of the facts it is a diverting type of af. 
frontery which can demand from the signers of that pro- 
nouncement that they “set themselves right before the 
people,” and if not, that they explain why! 


The American Newspaper 


PEAKING about the extraordinary popularity of 

Mr. Lloyd George in America as revealed in his recent 
visit, the Manchester Guardian makes some trenchant 
observations on the political ignorance of the American 
people and upon the responsibility of the American press 
for this national limitation. It says: 


For four years the American press, though supremely well 
posted on such things as the oats of Papyrus, has told Americans 
extraordinarily little about the realities of post-war Europe. 
English travelers returning from Canada and America will some- 
times tell that, as far as regards European affairs, people over 
there seem to be living in the period just before or after the 
armistice. Our later events and troubles are like new stars, so far 
away that the rays of their visibility have not yet had time to 
penetrate the interstellar spaces that divide them from the eyes 
of Washington and New York. Thus immense numbers of 
Americans see Lloyd George now pretty much as Englishmen 
saw him in the general election of 1918. 


The popularity of the little Welshman has, of course, 
other causes than the one suggested by the Guardian. Yet 
the English newspaper is probably not wrong in according 
the phenomenon a deeper significance. Lloyd George stock 
is below par in England because he was the war premier 
and because he helped to draft the Versailles treaty; and 
England is disillusioned about the war and dissatisfied with 
the treaty. While on the continent war hatreds are stil 
running riot and threatening to destroy the very founds 
tions of European society and while America watches the 
tragic drama of a continent plunging into the chaos of revo 
lutions and new wars with a naive unconcern, England alone 
seems to have realized what a dreadful fate present politial 
conditions portend. England is anxious about Europ. 
Many of her leaders are anxious to the point of despait. 
The nation is almost unanimous in her desire to initialt 
policies that will result in a reconciliation of peoples and 
nations. But all possible policies are finally reduced t 
the two alternatives of war with France or Anglo-Amer- 
can cooperation in bringing moral pressure to bear upo? 
France. England rejects the first alternative because, for 
the moment at least, she is thoroughly disillusioned about 
war as a method of attaining ideal ends; and America 
indifference makes the second alternative impossible. 

The indifference of America to the fate of Europe * 
not malicious. It roots in our ignorance. The gre 
majority of Americans do not know what is going 00 ® 
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Europe. They hear of riots in Berlin, and separatist plots 
in the Rhineland, of a monarchist coup in Bavaria and of 
the French adventure in the Ruhr. But our papers seldom 
bring more than the bare facts and never those patient 
analyses of the facts which fill columns in the English press. 
Hence the majority of our people still innocently assume 
that nothing more serious is disturbing Europe than the 
cies of a recalcitrant debtor, and they naively hail the 
breakdown of passive resistance with joy, as being the 
beginning of peace and quiet. We have a child-like interest 
in facts and sensations and a child-like impatience with 
every effort to get at the meaning of the facts. While we 
devour the news that so and so many policemen were killed 
ina Rhineland riot, without seemingly any curiosity about 
the whole tragic complex of circumstances which pro- 
duced the riot and which will ultimately spell the doom of 
agreat nation which the world needs both economically and 
giritually, the Britisher is reading columns upon columns 
of news in his Times or Guardian which help him to make 
a patient and careful analysis of the whole tragic drama 
which is being played on the continent. A very few news- 
papers in three or four of the great cities render the same 
srvice to Americans, but the majority of our newspapers 
ae hopelessly parochial and waste their substance on 
“features,” some helpful and some silly, and on cheap 
snsations. Our papers are increasingly becoming vaude- 
ville shows rather than news-papers, and even such news 
as they do bring is chosen because it will provide thrills 
ad not because it will help to educate world citizens in 
their responsibilities. 

The superior political sagacity of the Englishman is not 
dtogether due to his newspapers. It is partly due to ages 
of experience of the Englishman as a world trader and 
empire builder; and just now an army of a million and a 
talf unemployed is giving him a painful lesson on the unity 
of the human race and the economic interdependence of 
uations. England is poor because the continent is poor. 
She can not work her industrial establishment full time be- 
ause the continent is too poor to buy her products. In 
America we still consume most of our own manufactured 
products and so only the American farmer is forced to 
lam the lesson of economic unity of the world. If only 
tonomic pressure can persuade America to interest herself 
in the tragic fate of Europe all our Christian professions 
ae like a sounding brass and tinkling cymbal. 

Modern civilization can not be restored to health without 
he aid of America. England alone is incapable of stem- 
ming the tide of militarism and the policy of vengeance 
vhich is daily plunging the continent into deeper disaster. 
She has the support of most of the neutral nations of 
‘urope but American isolation frustrates every policy of 
‘construction, America remains isolated partly because 
she is politically too immature to realize that isolation will 
tot ultimately save her from sharing the fate of a disin- 
‘grating western civilization and partly because she lacks 
inowledge of too many of the present facts of the world 
stuation and thus is still guided by war prejudices and 
War motives. If American isolation will, as it must, con- 
tribute to Europe’s doom, the American newspaper will be 
Tecognized by the acute historian of the future as one of 
the factors in the event. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


The Frontier Spirit 


VALUABLE and original contribution to the his- 

tory of Christianity in the United States has been 
made in “The Frontier Spirit in American Christianity” 
by Professor Peter G. Mode of the University of Chicago. 
Each great civilization within which Christianity has won 
a foot-hold has enriched our common religion with a con- 
tribution of its own and has produced its own peculiar 
type. The specific contributions which America has made 
have been those growing out of the fact that, during the 
three centuries since Protestant Christianity was planted 
on this continent, we have been a frontier people, facing 
the perils, enjoying the opportunities, and characterized 
by the plasticity, which are inseparable from frontier 
conditions. 

In America, for the first time in the modern world, 
there was opportunity for the development of a civiliza- 
tion marked by unity and homogeneity over a wide area. 
Europe with its historic antipathies and diversities of cul- 
ture, its sharp contrasts of languages, laws and traditions, 
its interlacing boundary lines and relatively immobile popu- 
lations, has always been weakened by lack of unity. The 
planting of a new civilization in a new area of continental 
magnitude presented to the church the inspiring oppor- 
tunity of conceiving a religion as a unifying influence in 
a society destined to eventual homogeneity. Professor 
Hodge, speaking in 1829, said: “The influence of the 
old world has been frittered away from the fact that it 
has never had unity. . . . European power in passing 
into our hands, comes to one people—the hundreds of 
millions which must one day inhabit this vast country 
will be one—having one language, one literature, essen- 
tially one religion and one common soul. . If this 
country is to be the hotbed of infidelity and vice, then it 
will be the widest and most desolating curse the world 
has ever known; but if the gospel is to form our character 
and guide our power, we shall be a fountain of life to 
all nations.” 

But, considered superficially at least, the frontier condi- 
tions under which religion has existed in this country, seem 
to have made for disunion. Religious sects have flourished 
here as they have never flourished elsewhere. It is, as a 
French chef exclaimed in disgust, a country with two 
hundred religions and only one sauce. The comparative 
isolation of border communities, the independence of the 
frontier spirit, and the relaxation of the bonds of custom 
and tradition, have favored the multiplication of inde- 
pendent movements. Those who did not find a denomina- 
tion to their taste have felt free to make new ones. The 
statistics show that the newer states exhibit the most 
luxuriant growth of new sects. Once formed, such sects 
tend to persist, either because of increasing force of cus- 
tom, or, in the case of some of the smaller and more 
peculiar ones which have held together in colonies, be- 
cause they tend to become encisted as the civilization 
about them becomes stabilized and solidified. The Mis- 
sissippi valley, which has been essentially frontier territory 
until within our own times, has been the sanctuary of 
small sects. These have been a conspicuous and character- 
istic feature of American Christianity. 
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The “Congregationalizing of Puritanism” in Massachu- 
setts was a frontier phenomenon. The reader need not 
be reminded that the settlers of Massachusetts Bay Colony 
brought with them a Presbyterian organization which was 
soon broken down in the presence of the new conditions 
in which the colonists found themselves when they began 
to disperse into isolated settlements, each facing dangers 
and responsibilities of its own. 

In the face of frontier dangers and difficulties, projects 
for union soon began to develop. Beginning with an 
overture by the German Reformed church in Germantown 
in 1741 which proposed a gathering of representatives of 
the several denominations “not for the purpose of disputing 
but in order to treat peaceably concerning the most im- 
portant articles of faith and to ascertain how far we all 
might agree in the most essential points for the purpose 
of promoting mutual love and forbearance,” there have 
been a notable series of efforts for union, some of which, 
though not immediately successful in the full attainment 
of their purpose, have risen to the rank of important per- 
manent movements having for their watchword the com- 
plete union of Christendom. The sense of neighborliness 
which has ever been a characteristic of frontier peoples, 
the freedom from bondage to tradition, the interest in 
practical affairs rather than in theological subtleties and 
technicalities, the very magic of the word “union” which 
in this new nation has always been inseparable from its 
twin concept “liberty”—all have tended to make this 
frontier land the natural home of movements for the 
reunion of the church. 

Several important denominations which at the first had 
a strong tendency toward complete independency have 
found in the heavy burden of responsibility for the evan- 
gelizations of the regions still beyond, that new frontier 
which has ever been opening as the border of civilization 
moved westward, a compelling incentive to a closer or- 
ganization in the interest of efficiency. So the Baptist 
and Congregational churches have found themselves more 
closely knit organizations, and the Disciples with their 
complete individualism and congregational independency 
developed state and national societies and an_ efficient 
mechanism of cooperative missionary activity, all in obedi- 
ence to a wholesome sense of group responsibilities for 
the evangelization of the still newer frontier. 

Life in the constant presence of conditions calling for 
vigorous and practical activity, new lands to be occupied 
and cleared, new cities to be built, great enterprises of a 
visible and concrete sort to be carried out, has tended to 
a secularization of the religious mind and to the produc- 
tion of a type of religion which is keenly aware of the 
necessities of this present life. Religion has tended to 
become practical rather than contemplative, active rather 
than mystical. Mystics do not flourish on the frontier. 
Tasks new, difficult, and sometimes dangerous, have never 
been lacking, and at its best American Christianity with 
its frontier perils and opportunities has ever presented 
the appeal of the heroic. 

The old frontier, in the strict sense, is gone. The con- 
tinent has been covered. The westward wave of civiliza- 
tion has reached from that first fringe along the Atlantic 
across valleys and mountains to. the Pacific. There is no 
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more West. Towns with electric lights and water-works 
cover the plains where the buffaloes roamed. Two hyp. 
dred thousand automobiles each year are making trans. 
continental tours where caravans once passed in daily and 
nightly dread of Indians. But new frontiers have opened, 
They are in the cities, and in the problems which have 
appeared as an industrial society has taken place of the 
old order with its simple and obvious dangers. Can , 
church which developed qualities in the presence of th 
old frontier and learned wisdom to meet its exigencies 
find itself in the grace and power to meet the demands 
of the new frontier? Religion is reaching out, not to 
conquer new geographical areas, but to make itself fej 
in those territories of human life in which it has not yet 
made its influence adequately felt. That old urge tp 
unity, that frontiersman’s contempt of irrelevant subtleties 
and insistence upon practical realities, that wisdom to o- 
operate in the interest of efficient service in the face of 
present and urgent needs—can these be put to work to 
solve the problems that arise in a world of factories and 
mills, a world of science and art, a world of diversified 
human interests and complex human relationships? To do 
that is the task of American Christianity. It can be done 
if the brave old spirit of the frontier still lives. 


The New Sermon 


ERMONS come and sermons go, but churches go on 
forever. And, as a matter of fact, some of the ser- 
mons do not go. There are certain homilies of Chrysostom 
which have not lost their freshness with the passing cen 
turies. There are passages in sermons coming out of the 
middle ages which still glow with fire. The sermons of 
Frederick W. Robertson have a certain timeless power. 
And the sermons of Phillips Brooks have in them a secret 
of perpetual youth and appeal. A new age, however, is 
likely to create its own type of sermon. And while cer 
tain historical forms of noble exposition will never pass 
out of fashion, they must be content to share their places of 
influence with the forms which grow out of the experience 
of each particular period. 

The sermon which was the exposition of a text has had 
a notable and glorious ministry. The sermon which is th 
exposition of a book or of a stream of thought or of the 
mind of a biblical writer has not come to the place of 
command which it deserves. The topical sermon, with a 
its manifold ministry, has made its own place in the world 
of interpretation. The preacher of topical sermons is oftes 
tempted to make his text a point of departure rather tha 
a source of inspiration, and when the connection is mt 
very intimate the hearer is sometimes tempted to inquitt 
why it was necessary to use a text at all. 

Right in our own day a new sort of sermon has beet 
evolved. It has its connections with some older forms, ® 
that it is not like Melchizedek, without ancestry. But * 
has a very individual genius and a very definite charact® 
of its own. This new sermon is written by a man of letters 
who reads everything, and lets every characteristic aspect 
American life blow through his mind as the winds blow 
through the leaves of the trees. Then he brings all this 
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jnowledge and feeling to the test of the great and com- 
manding experiences and expressions to be found in the 
Qld Testament and the New. The contact between the 
biblical insight and contemporary life has something electric 
about it. William James jostles the prophet Jeremiah, and 
Professor James H. Robinson is found in the company of 
the Apostle Paul. 

A vivid and appealing illustration of the quality and the 
range of the new sermon is found in Halford E. Luccock’s 
recently published volume, “The Haunted House.” Neither 
Christopher Morley nor Don Marquis has a more intimate 
contact with all that is going on in the big towns of today, 
or of the passwords which move the men who travel in 
the trains which dart from city to city. And no paragraph 
writer who flings epigrams from the point of a pungent pen 
has a surer command of speech which leaves burrs sticking 
inthe mind than has Mr. Luccock. But all of this sensitive 
apprehension of the waves of feeling which run through the 
life of our people, and all this capacity to find the arresting 
word and the cohesive phrase, are brought to the service of 
Christian interpretation of the problems which beset men 
today. Man himself is the haunted house with ghosts of 
the animal, and the savage, and the little child he used to be, 
wandering about the corridors of his soul, and the living 
God who is the owner of the house the mighty spirit ready 
to take full and noble possession. The texts are chosen 
with a fairly uncanny sense of some perfectly legitimate 
suggestion or relationship which puts them in an entirely 
new perspective. You feel as if preaching is a new and 
fresh adventure, quite without the guidance and the in- 
hibitions of two thousand years. 

When one thinks of the number of people to whom reli- 
gon has never become vital because it has never spoken 
in their own tongue, the new sermon with its exhaustless 
intellectual curiosity, its expansive human sympathy, and 
its gift for using the vernacular of every profession and 
trade, and the passwords of every group, as a vehicle for 
giritual instruction, seems a gift of God especially designed 
for our own time. The sermon to be living must be 
responsive to all the tides of life. To be growing it must 





For An Hour 


MAY not keep the heights I gain 
In those rare hours of ecstasy 
When, scorning ease, despising pain, 
Forgetting self, and winning free 
From all that most entangles me, 
I leave the low miasmic plain 
Of sloth and doubt and greed, to be 
Companion of the heavenly train 
Who tread the loftier ways; who keep 
A tryst with stars, nor shrink nor cower 
In craven fear or sluggish sleep, 
Nor seek the ease of blossomed bower. 
My earth-bound soul lacks breath and power 
To hold a path so nobly steep. 
Yet God be praised that for an hour 
I gained the heights I could not keep. 


WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 
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be ready to follow the call of the sun and the light. And 
the minister himself will be surprised at the fashion in 
which the Bible marches with him as he goes forth on the 
adventures of creative preaching. 


The Wooden Man 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


S the Sabbath Day draweth nigh unto its close, there 
come unto us week by week the daughter of Keturah 
and her husband and their Three Children, even the daugh- 
ter of the daughter of Keturah, and her younger brother 
and their little sister. And the daughter of the daughter of 
Keturah sitteth beside me in a Big Chair. And her brother 
buildeth a Church out of Blocks. And their little sister 
doeth what she liketh, and it is not always the same thing. 
And it came to pass on a day that she found a small 
basket of blocks, and she brought them unto me. And some 
of them were Alphabet Blocks. But there were also certain 
Blocks with Dowel Pins, which were to be Fitted Together 
unto the semblance of a Man. And he had a Round Block 
of a Head, and a Pot Belly, and his Legs were like Posts. 
And all these came apart, and lay in the Basket. And she 
found the Head and the Body, and she thought that the 
Dowel Pin on the one part was made to fit into some place 
upon the other, and that her Grandsire would know how it 
ought to go. Now her Grandsire knew only that that was 
a toy which the older grandchildren had cast aside, but 
which Keturah had kept in the Basket. But he had no 
difficulty in fitting the two together, so that there was a 
head and a body, but there were no arms and no legs, 
neither was the Hat yet in its place. But there was one 
Green Button that stuck in an hole where an Eye was to be. 
And I looked in the Basket, and I found another Green 
Button. And I put that in the place of the other eye. 

Now when I gave this unto the littie maiden, who is not 
yet Two Years old, behold, she gave a Little Cry of Joy, 
and she cried, Dolly, and she kissed it. 

Now the thing she kissed was not the actual wooden 
blockhead that had only two pieces of its Anatomy and two 
Green Buttons. What she kissed was her discovery that the 
Wooden Blocks had an Human Value. It came unto her 
suddenly that these Blocks were for the Building of an 
Human Thing. And even as the Ancient Philosophers talked 
in the Latin Tongue of Building Hercules from his Foot, 
so did she find that these Grotesque Wooden Blocks had a 
Meaning in a thing that was Life Like and of Human 
Significance. 

Beloved, it is a wondrous thing to behold the face of a 
Little Child when she maketh an Elemental Discovery. 
There is a Light that Dawneth in the Countenance that 
never was on Sea or Land but only in the face of a Child. 

But now and then as I behold the investigations of Great 
Men and How they explore the Secrets of Khemistry and 
the Celestial Diameters of Astronomy and the Composition 
of the Atom, I find them, also, making the sudden discovery 
which came unto the Little Maiden. For Aristotle was right 
when he said that Man himself is a Measure of all things. 
And the Little Maiden is a Philosopher. 

And so is the daughter of the daughter of Keturah. 








Youth and Dogma 


By Joseph Ernest McAfee 


LAD, after an introduction to science in his high 
school classroom and after his first glimmering 
insight into history interpreted as a complicated play of 
conflicting and integrating social forces, comes home one 
day announcing that he does not believe in a God. What 
happens? If anything at all happens, it is usually a four- 
fold tragedy, or a tragedy which concentrates in one all of 
the essential features of the four. Nothing at all may 
happen. The family and friends may show no interest. 
This is, indeed, coming to be quite the fashion; the callow 
maunderings of youngsters are simply amusing. In that 
case the lad suffers some loss; it is lamentable for even 
capricious youth to have no attention whatever paid to its 
developing mental and spiritual life. But even so, he is often 
the gainer over the victim of the all-too-common tragedy. A 
plaintive mother, steeped in religious doctrines which she 
holds because it has been nice and proper to adopt them, 
throws up her hands in horror, weeps a bit, perhaps, and 
winds up by falling upon the neck of her profane offspring. 
Whereupon he is soundly converted, changes his mind 
absolutely and thenceforth is a firm believer in the proper 
and the correct! Only, of course, nothing of the kind 
happens. If he is of the wrong sort he repeats his declara- 
tion; he swaggers about it; it seems manly to make a 
woman weep; he craves more of the fun. If he is of the 
right sort he quiets her as best he may, withdraws within 
himself, and never again divulges in her presence his devel- 
oping religious views. They, two, live in two different 
worlds, so far as religion is concerned, from that time 
onwards. 
Or perhaps a somewhat wiser mother keeps her counsels, 
He browbeats 
He threatens to take out of his skin such 


and a blustering father rises to the occasion. 
the youngster. 
foolish notions. He will permit no son of his to disgrace 
Not so commonly nowa- 
days does he use or even threaten physical violence ; it is not 
the fashion. But he administers a tongue-lashing. He cows 
the youngster into silence. He snorts. He sneers. He 
delivers orders. And thus the recalcitrant is brought to 
terms and the infidel converted!’ Only, of course, again, 
he is not. Our lad sullenly yields to violence, a violence 
more deadly than if the doubt were beaten out of his skin 
and bones with a rod. His religious nature is thenceforth 
securely battened against the approach of that father. 

Or the tip is passed to the Sunday school teacher. If 
she is a delightfully attractive young spinster, whose sex 
has already gripped the adolescent mind, our lad is sub- 
jected to an emotional strain, which is as hopelessly remote 
from the intellectual and moral experience through which 


the family by getting off such rot. 


he is passing as is the spectacle of maternal tears. He may 
even be “converted” after a fashion—and his “conversion” 
mistaken by him for acquiescence in the religious doctrine so 
long as the attractions of that particular embodiment of 
But sexual maturity and its disillusion- 
ment carry away the intellectual conviction and moral en- 
dorsement which a purely emotional experience originally 
induced. 
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femininity persist. 


The “conversion” is a fleeting emotion. 


Or the pastor is called in. The boy may like him for 
certain sporting qualities which many ministers now employ 
in a subtle process of putting dogmas over among the young. 
Or he may find the minister a cold proposition all around. 
In the latter case, if he is a well-mannered youngster, he 
listens while the minister talks, and learns to keep his own 
counsels thenceforth, lest his frankness raise another annoy- 
ing hubbub. His silence may pass for a kind of conver. 
sion: the minister reports to the anxious parents that he has 
straightened the young fellow out, that he meant nothing 
serious, that such is the way of youth, that he himself once 
had his doubts; he is therefore expert in bringing young 
people out into the confident faith which he now proclaims, 
If the dogmatic pastor is of the sporting kind, his influence 
is more seductive, and a certain intellectual and moral 
response is gained. The lad may be quite won over by the 
array of facts and arguments which the minister is able to 
marshal. He is “converted.” The minister is gratified. 
The parents are thankful, and congratulate themselves upon 
having a pastor who so successfully “gets hold of the young 
people.” 


HOW “CONVERSIONS” ARE MADE 


This type of conversion sticks longer than any of the 
others. It is consequently more specious and is followed by 
more serious moral effects. If the lad’s spiritual and moral 
development advances even approximately as should that of 
a normal human being, he soon discovers how specious are 
some of the arguments which have been employed. He is 
at first overwhelmed by the array of evidence which the 
expert special pleader sets forth. The assurance that all 
thinking men and women in all ages have held firmly to this 
doctrine, and that only the nincompoop or renegade believes 
to the contrary, takes hold, especially if the young mind is 
healthy. No normal youngster wants to be classed with 
nincompoops and renegades. Bob Ingersoll, and Tom 
Paine, and Voltaire are still worked for all they are worth. 
They are made out to be such monsters of riot and profanity 
that our lad’s first acquaintance with them makes him shud- 
der. But if he is a serious student, and pursues his histor- 
ical studies until he finds out just who Ingersoll and Paine 
and Voltaire were, what they actually said, and what they 
were driving at in their respective days and generations; 
and when he learns how remote is the conception of deity 
entertained by outstanding leaders of thought and publi- 
cists of his own day from the doctrine which the minister 
has forced upon him; how, indeed, some of the most inspit- 
ing of these leaders find themselves unconvinced of the 
existence of a personal deity—when the unfolding mind 
and moral nature of our youngster has reached that stage, 
not all of the sporting qualities of his pastor, though they 
be compounded ten thousand times, can restrain the seeker 
after truth from a new lapse into “infidelity.” In the degree 
that he comes to value crystal-clear intellectual and moral 
sincerity he is alienated from the intellectual jugglery 
which has been practised upon him. The influence of the 
juggler and of the institution he sponsors and directs 8 
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thenceforth somewhat less than nil. Our lad has been 
impaled upon one horn of the dilemma which youth faces 
as he encounters our conventional religious tutelage. 


I 


Here is a doubt which is as wholesome as the doctrine 
t overhauls is esteemed to be religiously fundamental. The 
youth who does not entertain this doubt is both intellec- 
tually and morally defective. Is there a God? No, there 
is no God of childhood, of self-centered complacency, a 
doler out of special benefits and privileges, for the normal, 
growing youth in our high schools and colleges. Such a 
God has for him as completely disappeared as has Santa 
Claus. Both had a reality for the normal child which it 
were a profanation to dispel by violence or other artificial 
means. Both of these the youth’s own mental and moral 
development has done away with, and for the same reason. 
The God of our conventional religious dogma is that sort of 
aGod. The intellectual and moral integrity of our society 
demands that maturing minds and spirits be emancipated 
from the puerility. 

It is not necessary to point out the all-but-universal pres- 
entation of a childish deity in our churches. Special provi- 
dences, manifestations of favoritism for this or that private 
interest and for this or that person or group, citations of 
divine sanctions upon this or that selfish purpose, bristle or 
drip from homiletic utterances almost everywhere. Public 
petitions are saturated with selfish appeals which a pro- 
fessed subservience to the supreme will veil only to make 
the more conspicuous. All this is too evident to require 
secific illustration or record. 

Doubts do not distress the healthy soul. He experi- 
ences them; they roll over in a perpetual flood. But they 
do not overwhelm. They help to make up that soul’s nat- 
ural element. They are the breath of life. They are as 
inevitable as growth. They form a staple of the spiritual 
diet. They work no more injury than does wholesome 
food weaken the physical body. Doubts distress only those 
who have been victimized by dogma, those whose spiritual 
tature has been diseased or perverted. These are two 
groups: those who are victimized by others and those who 
victimize themselves. They are youth under religious tute- 
age, of the first part, and dogmatizing religious leaders, 
who are the victims of the second part and the victimizers 

t the first. 

With the latter and their self-inflictions we must not 
iere occupy ourselves. 


imr 


important story. 


That is another and exceedingly 
The former should be the serious concern 
of all who wish well for the oncoming generations and for 
the civilization they will mold for good or ill. It is not 
possible for the adult mind to think with the freedom and 
act with the abandon of the child. None of us can altogether 
put himself in the child’s place. Certain rare spirits, now 
it this corner of children’s interests, and now in another, 
a Eugene Field or a Pestalozzi, can retain or develop a 
cegree of sympathy and appreciation. But the very fact of 
adulthood is against all of us, and most of us are so hope- 
kessly the victims of the dogmas of maturity that we do not 
‘ven approach the child where he lives. The adolescent 
stands halfway between. He is not at his best when he has 
been robbed completely of the child’s naivete, his revolu- 
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tionary and inquisitive propensities. Yet these senses are 
more often than not dulled and suppressed in early youth. 

Why should not youth doubt? Why should we get up 
our lectures and sermons, and publish our labored pam- 
phlets and books to keep them from it? Do we not thus 
rob them of a precious birthright? It will be all too speedily 
dissipated by the conventions of life, without our false zeal 
to hasten the process. Nor will the growing mind ever 
yield this boon. Doubt is the instrument of learning the 
sine qua non of new knowledge. 

Intellectual integrity is priceless. But its loss is not the 
largest item in our score against dogma. The moral degen- 
eration which results from our perpetual hectoring and 
cozening in the interests of religion has become our great 
social menace. The only way of escape is rebellion against 
our constituted method of interpreting and inculcating reli- 
gious doctrine. This is bad enough. None is in his right 
mind and fit to discharge to the full, and in its richness, the 
obligations of citizenship who is a conscious rebel against 
society’s standard program in a department so vital in the 
social life as is religion. 


II 


But the other horn is so much more deadly that there 
should be no question which the wise youth will choose. To 
“believe” in response to any of the inducements commonly 
brought to bear is so certainly to take the edge off of the 
moral sense that “infidelity” becomes a virtue by compari- 
son. Look about into every field of social relation and note 
the fell effects of this wholesale and systematic weakening 
of our moral nature. If you like Babbitt, admire the prod- 
uct of our dogmatic system in religion. Babbitt is tragically 
real. Pooh-poohing a cynical author does not make an end 
of his revelations. Babbitt is legion, as every one knows who 
knows our American communities. I think of a man who, 
coming out of an intensely “religious” home, and through 
schooling not less rigid, became much of a rake. Once 
forced to rebel, he turned rebel against most of the conven- 
tions and standards of society. The choice of a wife, the 
necessity of maintaining a degree of respectability for the 
sake of business advancement, political preferment and 
social standing, conspired to start him on the road to 
“reform.” But he contrived means to carry his moral 
delinquencies over into his program of superficial rectitude. 
Double dealing has become second nature to him. The 
growing rakishness of his own boys later completed the 
work of “regeneration.” That scared him back into the 
“fold.” He is now a “pillar” of the church,—or a bell 
sheep. He eloquently instructs the young in matters of 
religion, a dogmatist of the dogmatists, eloquent in intellec- 
tual repentance from his own rebellion against the dogmas 
of his youth, outdoing his dogma-proclaiming father and his 
plaintively pious mother in his sledge-hammer devotions to 
the conventional dogmas of his religious inheritance. 

No, he is not an isolated case. He is one, but that one is 
an acquaintance of every thoughtful reader in his own 
community. This is the sort of thing we are producing 
by our dogmatic systems. We are teaching our youth to be 
dishonest, and, unhappily, many are learning the lesson. 
How is it possible for so many men and women in politics, 
in business, in industry, in various social relations, placidly 
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and with no wrench to their moral nature to maintain the 
double standard which now prevails? The financial and 
commercial methods of multitudes of those in the best 
standing in our churches, cannot be squared with the deca- 
logue, not to speak of the golden rule. From early youth 
they have been taught to be dishonest in their thinking. 
They have not been encouraged to doubt, to breathe the 
natural air of growing youth. They have been cooped up in 
narrow religious rooms and forbidden to venture forth. A 
rigid system of doctrines has been laid before them, and 
they have been warned on peril of their soul’s well-being to 
believe just them. When doubts have arisen they have not 
been encouraged nor permitted to find out for themselves, 
but the very fabric of their intellectual and moral nature 
has been twisted to preserve adherence to our arbitrary 
theological prescriptions. The deadly virus of duplicity 
has spread through their entire nature. We have become 
so dishonest that we do not know that we are dishonest. 
We are so eager to preserve “the truth” that truth and 
truthfulness are sacrificed in the process. 


III 


David Lloyd George is the prince of opportunists. Biog- 
raphers and political essayists are agreed upon that. What 
other people know, and more or less honor, as principle, 
He has been a Liberal. 
He has been both and neither. He 
held his high office by preaching one doctrine during the 
campaign for the election of a parliament, and by practicing 
a radically different political philosophy after he and the 
parliament were established in control of government. His 
skill, and the charm which kept him in power during an 
unprecedented career, have been displayed in an intellectual 
and moral suppleness capable of almost any degree of 
adaptation to circumstances. 

An author of unusually keen insights tells us that we can 
understand Lloyd George only as we think of him first and 
foremost as a Welshman. Then we must realize that the 
* They have made 
no outstanding intellectual contributions to British or world 
It is 
The newcomer in a 
Welsh community is advised to-connect himself with one 
or another of the four competing sects; it does not make 
The adviser is quoted as declaring 
that he is not much of a “believer” himself, but social 
advancement is represented as quite out of the question 
without ostentatious ecclesiastical affiliation. Religion for 
It has 
Lloyd George’s highly 
impassioned oratory is represented as being designed neither 
to reveal the truth, nor, like that of Talleyrand, to con- 
ceal it. His speech has no particular relation to the truth; 
it is designed simply and solely to get something over, to 
put something across. This power and this motive, the 
writer maintains, Lloyd George derives from his religion, 
the religious system under which he was cultured, and from 


he knows little or nothing about. 
He has been a Tory. 


Welsh are first and foremost “religious.’ 
civilization. Their religion is essentially emotion. 
narrowly and ineradicably sectarian. 


much difference which. 


the Welsh is largely a septi-diurnal emotional bath. 


little relation to moral realities. 


whose atmosphere he still gains his inspirations. 

Welsh religion is greatly admired in the United States. 
Much of recent evangelism has been shaped about Welsh 
models. Many songs have been imported bodily. One in 
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particular was for a notable evangelistic campaign the slogan 
and rallying shout. Whether this writer is correct in his 
analysis of the Lloyd-Georgian character, whether his analy. 
sis of Welsh character and society is correct, whether it js 
proper to trace American religious inspirations and sympa- 
thies to Welsh sources,—whatever may be the straight or 
the crooked of such discussion, it is clear that this type of 
religion has largely prevailed in the United States. It js 
expressed in unreasoning, irrational emotion. It is sec. 
tarian. It is founded upon a body of dogmas which it js 
the chief aim of the propaganda to put over. Those dogmas 
are so essentially and finally “the truth” that aught which 
controverts or reflects unfavorably upon them is ipso facto 
error to be scorned and opposed with a consuming zeal. 
As already remarked, this assiduous religious training has 
had its proper and necessary product in our current social 
order. Our churches are engaged not in a search for the 
truth, but in putting over their propaganda. Their litera- 
ture shows it. Our missionary and evangelistic programs 
show it. It is revealed in the character and emphases of our 
religious leadership. More fatally still, it is revealed in 
aims and motives and programs of politics and business, 
and even of education. For the post bellum type of Ameri- 
canism and for current programs of Americanization, our 
religious tutelage has prepared the popular mind. True 
Americanism is just such and such. Hundred-per-cent 
Americans are those who accept and shout that particular 
political, social and economic creed. That creed must be 
made the sum and substance of education among the young. 
Any sentiment, any fact of history, which reflects upon that 
creed must be withheld from text-books put into the hands 
of the young; that which has crept into the school literature 
now used must be expunged with uncompromising vigor. 


DISHONESTY IN ADVERTISING 


The virus runs all through business. It is not necessary, 
not expected, that advertisers shall tell the truth about their 
wares. The aim of advertising is to make the commodity 
presented seem better than any other manufacture or prod- 
uct. Avoid substitutes. By no means be beguiled into 
purchasing the product of a rival manufacturer. The pre 
tense that the much advertised product is really and essen- 
tially better than its rival is usually the merest pretense. It 
less and less deceives even a jaded public. A prominent 
officer in his church, an officer in a publishing house dealing 
largely in religious literature of the type we are discussing, 
frankly states that it is impossible to practice the golden 
rule and the essential principles of Christianity in his bus- 
ness. A young business man, an officer in his church, not 
long ago, declared: “Yes, I lie to my customers; | must 
lie to win out over my competitors. Moreover, I must be 
open and brazen about it, for if my prospect discovers the 
quiver of an eyelid when I tell him that such-and-such is 
my lowest price on a given lot of goods, he will suspect me, 
I must then lose my sale or come down to a bed rock which 
will ruinously reduce my profits.” 

Everybody knows this sort of thing is common. Its 
business. It is still entirely consistent with proper and 
orthodox religion. Where did the American people learn all 
this? Our traditional religious propaganda must be harshly 
judged, indeed, if it cannot be credited with at least this 
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degree of success in its dogmatizing program. If religious 
agencies exist to force through a set of arbitrarily conceived 
doctrines ; if they use their powerful influence to stifle and 
suppress facts and principles which tend to reflect unfavor- 
abiy upon their preconceptions; shall not the politician, the 
man of business, the social climber profit by such distin- 
guished tutelage? 
IV 


Our educational methods are of a piece. Less so in our 
free schools, though sectarian domination is often disastrous 
there. Annual evangelistic campaigns conducted in our 
“religious” colleges and academies are for the most part a 
tragic spiritual blight. The parent who subjects his child to 
the atmosphere thus created must face the terrible alterna- 
tive already pointed out: a cultivated spirit of rebellion 
which ramifies and taints the mental and moral processes of 
the whole nature, or an acquiescence in religious conventions 
which violate the harmony of intellectual and moral life, 
and inject the virus of duplicity. The cowed attitude which 
recent theological campaigns have forced upon broad- 
minded and formerly free-spirited instructors in our col- 
leges is one feature of the tragedy. Most instructors in 
denominational colleges are holding something back during 
these critical times. They know it. Their students know it: 
depend upon them. The effect upon the student is either 

) lead him to despise his instructor for his duplicity, or 
lse to inspire the conviction that thus also he must learn 

“set away with it.” The eternal dilemma which our 
dogmatic religion creates faces him at every turn. Which- 
ever horn he chooses, his moral nature is spitted deep. 

The atmosphere in our denominational colleges is not 
generally wholesome. The everlasting necessity to conform 

leas, and thinking, and aspirations, to certain rigid pre- 
«riptions, is not only disastrous to the highest quality of 
citizenship of the future; it vitiates the air which the stu- 
dent breathes day by day. Class and group rivalries are 
rendered the pettier for being generated under such condi- 
tons. Methods of “getting on” are employed which imme- 
diately reflect the religious insincerity running through the 
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whole community. Inter-collegiate athletics are not clean in 
many of these institutions. 


V 


But what shall be done? Shall we yield these “truths” of 
religion which have the historic sanction of so many genera- 
tions of pious fathers and mothers? Yes, ten thousand 
times, yes !—if that is the price we must pay for intellectual 
and moral integrity. A sincere counselor will ere long arise 
to say to our lad whose developing mind has discarded the 
Santa Claus deity of his childhood, “You are quite right, 
my boy. You and I are both old enough to know that we 
do not know it all now, but we both know enough to realize 
that a God whom we cannot respect is not a God whom we 
can sincerely worship. So, let us have none at all rather 
than yield to a dogma which will make a rebel or a craven 
of us.” How will a youngster respond to such counsel? 
Oh, yes, he will swagger a bit. 


Youngsters with a new idea are given to swaggering. 
But more of such wise counsel will soon lead into a becom- 
ing humility. The cure for the bumptiousness of knowledge 
is more knowledge. It is the only cure, and it is an absolute 
specific. Religious doctrines which are meaningless, which 
are an offense to a youth’s fine’ nature, no matter how 
fundamental an adult steeped in their dogmatic expression 
may esteem them to be, are but a travesty of religion. A 
belief in a noble God is an ennobling experience. But it 
cannot be forced. If your youngster does not believe there 
is a God, then he does not believe. Tears, or cozening, or 
cudgelings, or brow-beatings, or specious special pleadings 
which seek to preserve or generate a faith which is not 
genuine, are immoral, and can only lead to immorality. 

The regeneration of our social order, the redemption of 
our politics, our industry, our business dealings, our social 
relations of any sort, is altogether impossible so long as we 
are pouring into our citizenship multitudes whose moral 
nature is thus perverted by a false zeal to preserve the 
inviolability of arbitrary dogmas which we are pleased to 
call the fundamentals of religion. 


The Romance of Law 


By Lynn Harold Hough 


HE little books about Alice in Wonderland have 
no end of philosophical significance. If a really power- 
ful metaphysician is sadly put to it he is likely to find 
that some bit of an illustration from Alice’s adventures 


will put him on his way again. To Alice we may go to 
geta running start for the discussion of the relation of law 
0 free human beings. It will be remembered that once 
Alice played a game of croquet in wonderland. It was a 
rather difficult game; for the mallets and the balls and 
the arches were alive. And the mallets would not strike 
a the right time. And the arches marched away sulking. 
And the balls went off on their own capricious ways. It 
Was rather hard, declared Alice, to play a game of croquet 
under such conditions. That, to be sure, is just what is 
the matter with life. That is what makes living so fright- 


fully complex. For life is a game where all the mallets 
and the balls and the arches are alive. An expert book- 
keeper who became a teacher of children complained bit- 
terly that figures would stay where you put them on the 
page. But children were like mad figures dancing all 
over the page and always turning up where they were 
not wanted. 


AUTOCRACY AND FREEDOM 


As a matter of fact, if we are thinking of order, it may 
well seem that there is a great deal to be said for autoc- 
racy. Freedom is dreadfully upsetting. I suppose every 
housewife is a born autocrat. Imagine what her feelings 
would be if when she went to make up a bed the pillows 
set up a little revolution and refused to remain where she 
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placed them. And imagine the sheets and the quilts declar- 
ing that they will not be put upon and will do just as they 
like. A business man is likely to feel toward his employes 
pretty much as this housewife would feel toward the pil- 
lows and the sheets and the quilts. Yet the employes are 
alive. They are not pillows and sheets. They are not 
arches and balls. And how are we ever to get both effi- 
ciency and liberty in a world where it is so easy for the 
autocrat to be mechanically efficient and so hard for the 
apostle of freedom to be stable and productive! 

As a matter of fact, things are rather badly mixed up 
and sometimes it is hard to keep our conscience within 
speaking distance of our feelings. Take the case of Fal- 
staff and the gay Prince Hal. We do not approve of them. 
But we cannot deny their fascination. And when Prince 
Hal becomes a stable king and refuses to recognize the old 
vagabond with whom he had spent such care-free bohemian 
days and nights, our judgment goes with the king and our 
hearts go with the gay old rogue. Yet we know that life 
must be built upon a broad and solid foundation of law. 
Our minds follow the legal necessity, but our feelings are 
all too likely to desire to “spice the good a trifle with a little 
dust of harm.” The whole problem is difficult and search- 
ing enough. And it deserves our closest and our clearest 
thought. 

If we take the bit in our teeth and determine to canter 
away on a real adventure of thinking, I suppose our first 
discovery will be that we never dislike things because they 
are right. We dislike them because they are necessary. 
There seems to be an element of coercion in the good which 
arouses our antagonism. It is really goodness in the green 
apple stage to which we object. For few of us are so per- 
verse as to be irresponsive to the charm of mellow and 
mature and spontaneous goodness. And here we may find 
a clue to guide us upon our difficult way. It may be that 
law is not nearly so repulsive as our terribly free young 
intellectuals would have us believe. It may be that a law 
is only unlovely when it has gotten on your nerves. It is 
just possible that it would be very attractive if it once got 
into your heart. We make no special claim for originality 
in respect of this suggestion. In fact, it was made by a 
curiously human prophet named Jeremiah as early as the 
sixth or seventh century B.C. But it is an insight which if 
old is very much out of sight so far as current discussion 
is concerned. And so we may be pardoned if we bring it 
out of the rubbish in the cellar of the world’s mind and give 
it a bit of an airing. 


LAW INSPIRED BY FREEDOM 


Perhaps we may put the matter in this way: When free- 
dom is unrestrained by law, the lives of men and the lives 
of nations come to terrible and complete disintegration. 
When law is uninspired by freedom, life becomes conven- 
tional and hard and mechanical. Its deserts with their hot 
and unproductive sands seem to be calling out for apostles 
of revolt. But when law has freedom at the heart of it, 
when we do what we ought to do—not merely driven by a 
sense of duty, but guided by an eager heart—then all is 
changed. When you obey the law because you love to do it, 
you have all the fun which comes from license and all the 
character which comes from obedience. When the law is 
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set to music it has the delightful characteristics of indyl- 
gence and none of the bad after effects which come from 
riotous and indulgent ways. 

When we stop to think of it, there is no freedom which is 
not soundly based in law. I never felt such a delicious sense 
of freedom as when one day during the war I went flying 
over London in a big Handley Page bombing machine, | 
felt as if I could shake my fist at the law of gravitation, 
But was that flight a defiance of law? In fact, it was the 
most definite result of the most complete obedience to no 
end of physical laws. If for a single second any one of 
these laws had been disobeyed, the career of that bombing 
machine would have come quickly to an end. Yet there we 
were, with all the vast exhilaration of flight! At that 
moment we discovered the romance of law. For when we 
learn that obedience is emancipation, we have made one of 
the most astounding discoveries of life. The great laws 
take care of themselves. As Mr. Chesterton once said, “If 
a man jumps from a cliff he does not break the law of 
gravitation, he only illustrates it.” We make laws our 
slaves when we obey them. We pull the very elements of 
our lives apart when we defy them. 


THE FREEDOM OF OBEDIENCE 


This freedom of obedience is structural in that noble 
liberty which belongs to a democracy. The real difficulty 
with an anarchy would be that everybody would always be in 
the way of everybody else. Law is a device by which I 
secure a free path on condition that I give another man a 
free path. So law is the under side of freedom. And 
freedom is the other side of law. Until there is an effec- 
tively functioning law against murder there is no security 
in the freedom of life. Until there is a law to protect 
property there is no real freedom to build noble houses. 
For without the protection of law nobody will take the 
risks. Every step in civilization involves the sacrifice of 
some license in the name of constructive liberty, the sur- 
render of something with seeds of evil in it for the sake of 
the common good. In the most practical sort of way the 
eighteenth amendment has given new freedom to bank 
accounts, new liberty to homes of comfort, new opportunity 
for food and clothing and no end of those elements which 
go to make up a prosperous life. It may seem terribly hard 
to give up the saloon. It seems a good deal easier when 
you hear the gay and contented laughter of multitudes of 
happy children emancipated from a terrible servitude to 
poverty and fear. There is an unsuspected romance even 
about the Volstead act! 

If Kipling was right in declaring that there are laws for 
the jungle, we may know that we are a good deal more sure 
to be right when we declare that there are fundamental 
laws for the great family life of a nation. Cities and com 
monwealths can have no real freedom if they forget their 
loves and live by their hates. You can divide the inhabitants 
of any town or state racially and religiously into A-ites and 
B-ites and C-ites. And the followers of the battle flag A 
can resolve that no follower of B or C shall be a member of 
the council or shall hold the office of mayor or shall be gov- 
ernor of the state. So the A-ites and the B-ites and the 
C-ites can hate and plot and plan, each defeating the purpos¢ 
of the other, while the city and the state sink lower and 
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lower. The law of friendliness is the way of escape from 
all these things. And it has in it all the romance of escape 
from the bitter, cruel days when suspicion fed upon its own 
fevers and needed no fuel of facts. 


THE CROSS AND LAWLESSNESS 


When any group of men substitute their own will for the 
careful and stable processes of law, you have a bad day for 
the nation and a bad day for the world. There is no reli- 
gious group and there is no racial group which can be shut 
out from the protection of the basic laws of our land. There 
is one structural law. And its protections and its penalties 
belong alike to Protestant and Catholic and Jew, to white 
and yellow and black. There is no more bitter irony in 
our day than the use of a blazing cross to symbolize an 
appeal to the very sort of hot and passionate prejudice 
which it is the mission of the cross of Christ to abolish from 
the earth. It would be a happy thing if every man who 
joins a secret society which substitutes the decision of 
prejudice and passion for the stable ways of law could be 
deprived of the right to exercise the franchise. 


For the laws 


Why Wait to 


Lawlessness defeats itself in the long run. 
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which are flouted break the lawbreakers completely enough 
at last. But the pathos of it all is that only dust and ashes 
are left behind. There is a far nobler and a far more hope- 
ful way to deal with the problem of the relation of law and 
freedom. That is the way of the men and women who 
learn the secret of the high adventure, the gracious romance, 
the glorious freedom which come only to those who keep the 
law. Robert Browning found it infinitely more exciting to 
be true to his wife than some contemporary men of letters 
find it to be false to theirs. It all comes at last to the differ- 
ence between the Old Testament and the New. The one 
is the literature of a kingly conscience. The other is the 
literature of an enfranchised heart. The men of the New 
Testament have found a new motive which transforms old 
acts. They still keep the ten commandments. But now the 
ten commandments have been turned into a marching song. 
It is not an escape from law but an escape in law which we 
need. The man who discovers the romance of law can be as 
free as the anarchist would like to be and at the same 
moment as nobly obedient as the Apostle Paul. The eman- 
cipated heart has at last no quarrel with the law-abiding 
life. If America should discover the romance of law, the 
future of this Republic would be secure. 


Save Russia? 


By Stanley High 


ELIGIOUS leaders have decreed that, pending politi- 
R cal approval of the present Russian government, the 
soul of Russia must go unsaved. What isn’t safe for the 
fag and its diplomatic representatives certainly cannot be 
safe for Jesus Christ and his. The present Russian gov- 
ernment, we are told, is guilty of every crime in the cate- 
sory of national wrong-doings. In revival terms Russia 
isa gutter nation—outcast, lost in sin. International police 
areon her trail. Respectable people, Christians least of all, 
cannot afford to be seen in her company. Let Russia be- 
come respectable and mend her ways. Let the flag go first 
and the church will follow after. It will come to seek and 
to save those who are approved in Washington. 


Now, to be sure, if all that one hears of Russia is true 
it might be easy to agree with these contentions. There are 
lew enough of folks who would contend that Christianity 
should be risked among such sinners. But, as a matter of 
fact, the stories told conflict in rather amazing fashion. 
First, there are the accounts based upon the stories sent 
ut from Russia by the representatives of the orthodox 
laily press of the United States. These, uniformly and 
with a consistency seen nowhere else in the newspaper 
world, paint the present situation with lurid horror. They 
are sent back by men who have assignments from papers 
and news agencies. They know exactly the slant of their 
wn editors and the sort of stories they will print and 
those that they will kill. They write stories of the first sort, 
heedless to say. 


Then, secondly, there are the accounts brought out by 
unofficial observers who, in increasing numbers, go into 


Russia with no ax to grind, no editors to please and with 
only a desire to see things as they are. These second ac- 
counts, especially those which have been brought out during 
the last year and a half, have revealed a remarkable agree- 
ment in conclusions absolutely opposite from those repre- 
sented by most of the newspaper stories. Conditions in 
The menace of 
The government is stable—per- 
haps more stable than any other in Europe. And, what is 
more significant, Russia, they declare, is trembling on the 
edge of a renaissance in learning and religion which, wisely 
directed, may transform the spiritual life of the nation. 


Russia, these men insist, are improving. 
communism is declining. 


UNOFFICIAL OBSERVERS 


Let us examine, for a moment, these second accounts. 
The first, to a considerable extent, have been discredited. 
Wilbur K. Thomas, a Quaker and executive secretary of 
the American Friends Service Commission, after a tour 
of Russia declares that “99 per cent of what is published 
in American newspapers about Russia is false.” Some of 
the most powerful elements in the press—notably the Hearst 
papers—are frankly in favor of the second point of view. 

But the accounts of constructive rebuilding and reawak- 
ening in Russia—what of them? 
economic conditions, for instance. 


Well, let us consider 
It is frequently said 
that it is unsafe to do business with Russia. But the depart- 
ment of commerce reports indicate that the United States, 
in 1913, exported to Russia goods amounting to $27,000,- 
000. In 1922 the United States exports to Russia amounted 
to $19,257,000—or two-thirds of the pre-war total. It is 
doubtful if America’s pre-war total is more nearly estab- 
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lished in many European countries than with Russia. It is 
indicative of this returning economic stability that Italy, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Great Britain and Denmark have, to their 
profit, established trade relationships with Russia. 

Boris A. Bakhmeteff, Kerensky ambassador from Russia 
to the United States and a man hardly to be accused of 
any pro-soviet interludes, stated at the Williamstown In- 
stitute of Politics last summer that the railroads in Russia 
were never better run than at present. The roadbeds, he 
declared, were well kept and the service on a par with 
that of other European nations. He recounted his own 
experience with the telegraph, telling of having sent a 
telegram from Berlin to Moscow one night and receiving an 
answer the next day, an illustration of telegraphic effi- 
ciency which, he said, was almost unheard of in Europe. 
He further gave out a table of statistics which showed that, 
although industry was not back to its pre-war level there 
had been marked improvement in production during the 
last two years. Mr. Bakhmeteff had his own explanation 
of these phenomena but he, none-the-less, presented them 
as fact. 


SIGNS OF IMPROVEMENT 


And an October 20th dispatch to the Christian Science 
Monitor from Moscow stated that “the volume of industrial 
production in 1923 was more than 25 per cent greater than in 
1922, the Russian business year ending October 1. The same 
improvement was visible in farm products and industrial 
raw materials.” All of this is by way of indicating that 
there may be enough of orthodoxy in the economic struc- 
ture of Russia today to make it safe to risk a consideration 
of Russia’s cultural and religious awakening. To be on 
safe ground, however, let us start our examination with 
the testimony of Mr. Bakhmeteff. 

Mr. Bakhmeteff’s condemnation of the soviets, as I 
listened to it day after day at Williamstown, left nothing 
to be desired. But, despite the soviets, Mr. Bakhmeteff sees 
on the East-European horizon a Russian renaissance—a 
cloud the size of a man’s hand—from which he dares to 
predict a new—a United States of Russia—founded on 
the ideal of service and governed as a democracy by its 
awakened peasants. “These peasants,” he declared, “have 
learned to stand up and speak for their rights. Never again 
will they submit to autocracy.” 

This peasant directed renaissance is sweeping Russia into 
the schools. Mr. Bakhmeteff deplored the fact that every- 
one in Russia was demanding an education and that, in 
consequence, the old standards could not be maintained. He 
deplored the further fact that the sons of peasants were 
as readily admitted to school—more readily admitted, in 
fact—than the sons of the intelligentsia who, in czarist 
days, had exclusive rights in the schools. It’s no mere 
passing fad, this Russian renaissance. Mr. Sakhmeteff 
related that many of his friends—professional men who 
have remained in Russia—were trying desperately, two 
years ago, to get out of the country. Now, he declares, 
these same men cannot be persuaded to leave. Develop- 
ments are coming so rapidly and are of such great signi- 
ficance that they are unwilling to forfeit the opportunity 
to watch them and have a hand in their shaping. 

Even more significant than this educational awakening 
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is the religious revival that is sweeping the country. The 
Russian masses have always been deeply and mystically 
religious. They are so today and the evidence that the 
soviets are suppressing religion dwindles with the reports 
of each new—unsubsidized—observer. If religious perse. 
cutions have been the order of the day and Christianity has 
been suppressed, how does one account for the fact, for 
instance, that between 1914 and 1923, according to Rey, 
Edgar Y. Mullins, president of the Baptist World Con. 
gress, the number of Baptists in Russia has increased from 
100,000 to 2,000,000. 


RELIGIOUS RENAISSANCE 


Russia, despite the revolution and the present govern- 
ment, is reaching out for religion. Edwin W. Hullinger, a 
resident of soviet Russia for two years, declared in Current 
History for last May that “revolution has not taken an 
iota from the religious ardor of the Russian masses, In 
the cities the churches are crowded as never before. In 
fact, many could not have been so crowded before—the 
czar’s gendarmes, who maintained order in the temples on 
feast days, would not have permitted such mobs.” 

It is quite possible that the church of Jesus Christ is 
passing by on the other side of the greatest opportunity 
for Christian ministry in modern times. Professor Pitirim 
Sorokin, a recently exiled professor from Petrograd Uni- 
versity, after denouncing the soviets and all their works, 
asserts that the religious awakening in Russia during the 
past two or three years is “a sociological miracle.” He 
names professors at Petrograd University who were out- 
spoken skeptics who have become missionaries or mystics. 
He tells of a meeting which he addressed at that university, 
attended by 4000 students, in which he argued for the 
necessity of religion and at every sentence was interrupted 
by applause. “Three years ago,” he declares, “I would 
have been hooted for such remarks.” 

But, in the face of all this, church leaders, to some of 
whom I have recently spoken, talk about mysterious evi- 
dence in their possession which, if revealed, would indicate 
the wisdom of continuing this policy of isolating the souls 
of the Russians. It is the first known instance, certainly, 
when anything damning which might be said about the 
present situation in Russia has been suppressed. And one 
might wonder whether, with the spiritual life of the nation 
at stake, anything which might throw light on the situation 
should be thus hidden. 


GOVERN MENT AND RELIGION 


What relation this religious revival has to the present 
Russian government is a question which cannot—which, 
in fact need not be answered. If it is a fact, at all, it is@ 
fact which must be a part of the responsibility of all those 
who profess to be concerned in the advance of the kingdom 
of Jesus Christ. It is merely to lose sight of the big prin- 
ciple involved in the midst of confusion of non-essential 
matters to drag in political considerations to explain Chris- 
tian inactivity in regard to the Russian challenge. Saintly 
souls, steeped in conservatism, insist that the government 
of Russia is atheistic. Just consider that as an argument 
for not entering the country with the religion of Jesus 
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Christ. Suppose, for instance, that Paul had allowed the 
paganism of Rome to stand before him and his missionary 
enterprise ! 

And Christ himself had some little association with the 
polshevists of his day—with the publicans and sinners, In 
fact, he actually seemed to seek out such association. And 
in reply to the criticism of some of those who spoke, then, 
in terms that one hears repeated frequently today, he said 
something to the effect that “they that are in health have no 
need of a physician; but they that are sick. I am come 
not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.” 



















The truth appears to be that “liberal givers” have en- 
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a AR is acrime. That is, it is rhetorically and morally a crime. 
In Wir it is not legally a crime. War is a legal institution just 
re 3s was slavery until laws were passed which made it a crime. 
The whole process of law making, on its ethical side, is that of 
‘g outlawing habits, actions and institutions that have been ac- 
: epted as legal by a more barbarous or less sensitive age. 
1S Duelling was legal in America until the fifties. It is still legal 
ty in some European lands, though it has been so modified as to 
im diminate killing. War has no longer a history and is no more 
: frmly imbedded in tradition and custom than were slavery and 
duelling. Both the latter have been made crimes by legal 
XS, enactment. War can be subjected to the same organized social 
he power. 
He On the fourteenth of last February, Senator Borah introduced 
ut- into the senate a resolution calling for the outlawry of war. 
| His words, here given, are memorable: “At no time during 
“a the last four years have the people of the world been free from 
ty, the tormenting apprehension of another frightful sacrifice. The 
the whole human family, scarred and tortured, prays for peace; 
ted and yet there is no peace. When shall we cease to live in this 
uld amosphere of war? When shall we escape from the spell of 
war? When shall we loosen the grip of the monster? This 
is the most stupendous problem in the world today. Beside 
of this question all other questions are subsidiary and incidental. 
evi- Without a solution, and a favorable solution, of this riddle, 
-ate human progress becomes a misfortune, the inventions of the 
vuls tuman mind a curse, and civilization, so called, an alluring 
trap into which men and women are ensnared to a death of 
nly, uspeakable torture.” 
the 7 * 7 
one The Preamble of Senator 
tion Borah’s Resolution 
tion The preamble of Senator Borah’s resolution is worthy of a 
) printing here, but is too long to admit of it. The following 
summary will indicate its line of argument. War has become 
% destructive that it is the greatest of all menaces threatening 
society. The upward trend of civilization has been marked by 
the development of law and courts as means of supplanting 
sent violence. We must choose between war and courts as means 
nich, lor the settlement of disputes that will inevitably arise. Today 
isa revolution and wars for liberation are legally crimes, while 
hose wats of aggression are lawful. The moral sentiment of all 
twilized people is against war, but no treaty, league or other 
dom device aiming at peace will be effectual so long as war remains 
prin- ‘gal. The need is not for rules and regulations for war, but 
ntial organic laws against war. 
hris- In the supreme court of these United States we have a prac- 
. ‘cable and effective model for a real international court. The 
intly fathers successfully contended, in the constitutional convention, 
ment “at the use of force applied to states and nations was unsound 
ment "principle. So they refused to give our supreme court any 
Jesus ower to use force in executing its decisions on controversies 
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meshed Christian leadership with the economics of big 
business. It fears to take a chance for Christ which might 
jeopardize it with its capitalists. Courage, by this standard, 
is tolerated only so long as it does not become too literally 
of the New Testament sort. 

All the evil that is said of Russia may be true. I doubt 
that it is. But, if it is, I do not see that that is a valid 
argument against religious cooperation. In fact, there is 
much in the New Testament that would lead us to believe 
that the greater the evil the greater the Christian challenge. 
At any rate, it is as well for Christianity that the gospel 
message, in the days of Christ and Paul, did not wait, 
before advancing, until the flag went on before the cross. 


between the states. Such use of force between states, even for 
the execution of court decrees, would be within itself tantamount 
to a declaration of war. Our supreme court has for nearly a 
century and a half settled scores of controversies between these 
states, and all their decisions have been accepted without resort 
to any police power to enforce them. This “furnishes a prac- 
tical exemplar for the compulsory and pacific settlement of 
international controversies.” 

. = «= 
The Resolution to 
Outlaw War 

The resolution itself is so significant and meaty that we 
give it here verbatim: 

“Resolved, That it is the view of the senate of the United 
States that war between nations should be outlawed as an 
institution or means for the settlement of international con- 
troversies by making it a public crime under the law of nations 
and that every nation should be encouraged by solemn agree- 
ment or treaty to bind itself to indict and punish its own inter- 
national war breeders or instigators and war profiteers under 
powers similar to those conferred upon our congress under 
Article I, section 8, of our federal constitution which clothes 
the congress with the power to define and punish offenses 
against the law of nations: And be it 

“Resolved further, That a code of international law of peace 
based upon equality and justice between nations, amplified and 
expanded and adapted and brought down to date should be 
created and adopted; 

“Second. That a judicial substitute for war should be created 
(or, if existing in part, adapted and adjusted) in the form or 
nature of an international court, modeled on our federal supreme 
court in its jurisdiction over controversies between our sovereign 
states, such court to possess affirmative jurisdiction to hear 
and decide all purely international controversies, as defined by 
the code, or arising under treaties, and to have the same power 
for the enforcement of its decrees as our federal supreme court, 
namely, the respect of all enlightened nations for judgments 
resting upon open and fair investigations and impartial decisions 
and the compelling power of enlightened public opinion.” 


*_ * «* 
All Can Unite to 
Secure It 

Senator Borah’s resolution can be supported by all who wish 
to substitute reason and judicial processes for war as a means 
for the settlement of international disputes. It can be enacted 
through a series of separate treaties signed by all governments. 
It can be adopted by the league of nations. The court proposed 
can be set up in place of the present international court of 
justice, or that court can be empowered by the nations to act 
under the agreement to outlaw war. International law can be 
codified by a special commission of experts working under the 
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present court, a new court with no league connections, under 
the league itself or under a special arrangement between the 
nations apart from the league. All that is required is that all 
governments agree to the codification. Whoever performs this 
task and under whatever auspices, the final code would have to 
be adopted by each government separately to make it legal. 

The arguments made against the league and the present court 
by some proponents of Senator Borah’s resolution do not con- 
cern us here. The amendments to the league covenant now 
under way will dispose of many of them. For instance, they 
provide for no compulsory military action to enforce league 
decisions, relying rather on economic action and moral coercion. 
The issue as to which method shall be used depends upon the 
progress of events. It is difficult to see how universal consent 
could be obtained to scrap the present league, with its fifty-four 
nations, in order to secure the adhesion to a more universal plan 
of America and Russia, which seem so far to be the only govern- 
ment with definite objections to entering the league. Yet, if 
the objections made to the league by advocates of separate 
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action prove well taken and it dies of weakness, there is sti) 
hope. 

The plan requires a codification of international law acceptable 
to all governments, and a court with compulsory powers. The great 
nations have refused to submit to the compulsory protocol of the 
present court. Perhaps universal consent to the outlawry of war 
would make such consent obtainable. So far, the fiction of national 
sovereignty stands in the way. Certainly there is a difference 
between sovereignty and independence. The states of our American 
union surrendered their sovereignty but not their autonomy and inde. 
pendence. Of course, they are of one tongue and tradition and are 
possessed of a common faith, both political and religious. Diversity of 
language and tradition makes world union difficult on a legal and 
compulsory basis. The ways and means are matters of conference 
and experiment. The moral necessity admits of no qualification, 
The most imminent moral necessity that faces mankind is that of 
outlawing war and providing judicial means for the settlement 
of disputes. 


Ava W. Taytor. 


British Table Talk 


London, November 4. 


HE universal sorrow manifested for Mr. Bonar Law is 

no affectation. No more heartfelt words have been spoken 
concerning him than those of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, the leader 
of the labor party. Bonar Law belonged to the group of 
statesmen who entered politics after a career in business. Of such 
was John Bright, Joseph Chamberlain, and in the immediate 
present Mr. Stanley Baldwin. They bring into political life a 
healthy corrective to the traditional influence of the law. They 
show that the art of government is not limited to the sons of 
Oxford and Cambridge, nor to the ancient families. Mr. 
Bonar Law, while he was a merchant in Glasgow, with his chil- 
dren round him, was a faithful member of his church, and for 
a long time was a teacher in the Sunday school. To the end 
of his life he remained a man of simple tastes; he was capable 
of a great devotion to duty, and his colleagues never complained 
of any lack of loyalty from him. His character as a man in 
the hour of his death can be seen and admired aitogether apart 
from the estimate that is formed of his political wisdom. There 
are very many who mourn the death of a great public servant, 
and at the same time consider his political career to have been 
misdirected, both through his devotion to tariff reform and 
his support of Ulster. A man somber and earnest, not dowered 
with much hope, responsive to the call of duty, a fine public 
What he did is of less moment now than what he was. 

. ¢ * 


soul! 


Unemployment and the 
Revival of Protection 


The problem set by unemployment has led the conservative 
party to revive the idea of a tariff on imported manufactured 
goods. The idea is to heal the distress of the moment by raising 
such a barrier as will enable the manufacturers at home to hold 
their own markets. Already the fight is joined. For the most 
part the old cleavage is still to be discussed. Lancashire, which 
exports its manufactures, cries: “Hands off cotton!” The liberals, 
led by Mr. Asquith, Sir John Simon and Mr. Winston Churchill, 
are standing by their old convictions, which their foes call shib- 
boleths. Many sigh over the whole business; they do not want 
to waste time, they say, over a dead controversy. Some shrug 
their shoulders and declare that if the conservative party wish 
for a Waterloo, that is their look-out. The problem is a com- 
plicated one, and since the heads of every line of business have 
their own needs, and these are very hard to reconcile with each 
other, there is likely to be a bewildering confusion. It seems 
clear there can be no halt at the point where Mr. Baldwin now 

Besides, there are the women voters to consider; they 
did not have to be taken into account in 1906, but they are not 


likely to be ignored now. What will they say to increased 
prices? How will they take a tax on food not designed for 
revenue but to foster certain trades? It is well for my readers 
to remember that the economic situation in Great Britain is 
like no other on the face of the earth. It would be misleading 
to apply a common formula, for example, to America and to 
the united kingdom. It is not a matter of shibboleths but of 
plain practical utility. There will be a fierce battle here. Labor 
and liberalism will resist the proposals, and it remains to be 
seen how far the conservative party has shed or converted its 
free traders. Meanwhile, it is rumored that there will be a 
general election in the new year. 

* * * 
Be Friends or 
Starve 


“In the judgment of many observers it is more important to 
restore order to Europe, and with that order the old and even 
new markets, than to devise tariffs,” writes an able student. 
“The international situation is by far the biggest factor in the 
present deplorable condition of trade and employment. It is 
useless to pretend that the outlook is very hopeful. Great 
Britain, in particular, which has supported the greater part of 
its population by manufacture for export, is in a very ugly 
position. Our trade has been badly damaged by a series 0! 
follies committed by ourselves and others, and we must suffer 
in consequence. There is no short-cut to renewed prosperity. 
The way to prevent unemployment in 1923 is to eschew vindic- 
tiveness in 1919. But it is a little late in the day to consider 
that. Possibly it might help if we brought over some simple- 
minded Christians from Calabar or the Savage islands to convert 
Europe to Christianity.” 

* * > 
The Centenary of 
Rugby Football 


In his cycle of plays, “Back to Methuselah,” Mr. Bernard 
Shaw makes one of his characters speak caustic words about the 
Englishman’s devotion to games: 

“In devising brainless amusements; in pursuing them with 
enormous vigor and taking them with eager seriousness, ov 
English people are the wonder of the world. They always were.” 

It will be a confirmation of this judgment to note that this 
week we have been celebrating the centenary of Rugby football. 
Before that time there was football-kicking with more or less 
system in it. But in 1823 William Webb Ellis, “with a fine 
disregard for the rules of football as played in his time, first 
took the ball in his arms and ran with it.” Now, a hundred 
years after that bold adventure, great teams have met, and 
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slaved at Rugby a match of commemoration. It is a game 
which has kept itself clean of professionalism; and there are 
many signs that some of the public schools which have gone 
over to the other game—association football—are returning to 
their old allegiance. Anyhow, there are many dignitaries of the 
past far less worthy of commemoration than William Webb 
Ellis. 
* > * 

Carr’s Lane, 
Birmingham 

To this historic pulpit in Birmingham the Rev. Leyton 
Richards has received an invitation. A call such as this will 
be hard to refuse, and it is sincerely to be hoped that Mr. 
Richards will accept it. He has had a varied career; he has 
never been found quailing in the hour of unpopularity. Early 
in his life he set his face against compulsory military service. 
That conviction brought him trouble in Melbourne. During the 
war that same principle made him leave his church at Bowdon, 
but afterwards he was invited back, and has had a most happy 
ministry there. Carr’s Lane, however, is a church which does 
not think a steadfastness to conviction a drawback in a Chris- 
tian minister. It has heard in Mr. Richards a preacher of 
remarkable power, and it knows him to be a faithful preacher 
of the Christian gospel, and it is content. This church itself 
has a power over its ministers, not to repress them, as some 
churches do, but to draw them out to the full measure of their 
gifts. John Angell James, R. W. Dale, J. H. Jowett, Sidney 
Berry—that is a fine succession; and what part the church has 
had in making the ministers no one can measure. But it has 
had its part, and, so far as one can judge, a significant part. 
lt is a fine thing to have a church which expects great things 
from its minister. It will have what it seeks. 


> . > 
Domestic Service 


“The report of the domestic servants’ inquiry will be received 
with more respect than the evidence which it heard,” says the 
Challenge. “After all, the inquiry was conducted to satisfy a 
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Newspapers and Morals 


Eutok THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 


SIR: I have just read your plain, courageous, eminently true 
aid unanswerable criticism of the Chicago Tribune in this 
week’s issue of your valuable journal. I have thought volumes 
ithe same kind of things to say about the Tribune. I take 
,and with blushing face read it, since there is no other good 
Way out. 

And that is what amazes me, and distresses me. It humiliates 
¢ that our second city—and it is a great city, with immense 
“ergy and opportunity—cannot furnish its millions of readers, 
¢ many more millions within the zone and influence of Chi- 
“g0, with a more able, dignified, moral, uplifting newspaper 
‘tan “The world’s greatest newspaper.” 

The demoralization that is carried on among all classes is 
ptable and lamentable, and the waste of pent-up indignation 
‘ad outraged feeling on the part of better thinking people is 
“enormous waste of what ought to be gladly given as moral 
“pport to the right kind of social activities. 

Appleton, Wis. 


E. C. BarNnarp. 


“uToR The Curistran CENTURY: 


SIR: Your editorial on the Chicago Tribune ought to be read 
*o@ every pulpit in this state. A more truthful editorial was 
‘ver penned. The editorial should be issued in some kind of 
pamphlet form to be used as a campaign document against the 
ribune and some of its candidates. That paper has deliberately 
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widespread demand, and the committee were not responsible 
for the opinions, often foolish, of the witnesses who appeared 
before it. The report cannot be dismissed as lightly as the 
evidence; it is unanimous and its proposals are constructive. 
They recommend special training beginning with the last two 
years of school life, pensions at a comparatively early age or 
on marriage, under a contributory scheme, and the parliamentary 
vote. These conclusions strike us as far more sensible and 
practical than those of many other inquiries by more important 
persons on more important subjects. If they commend them- 
selves to the women of the country, the women’s vote is suffi- 
ciently powerful to translate them into the necessary legislation. 
The committee had no difficulty in showing the hollowness of 
the plea that the payment of the unemployment benefit was 
any cause of the shortage of domestic servants; on the other 
hand, they emphasized the fact that the employers are often 
themselves responsible for their own difficulties. The relations 
between mistress and maid will only be satisfactory when there 
is mutual respect and consideration. And not least, there must 
be an end of the cheap jokes at the expense of those from 
whom we expect much and to whom we give little. Such humor 
in the press or on the stage has long ceased to be humorous; 
it is not only in excessively bad taste, it is altogether un- 
Christian.” 
- 7. . 

And So Forth 

There are many signs that the discussion of the unsolved 
problem of religious education in the day schools will be re- 
sumed again soon throughout the country. The Bishop of Man- 
chester is taking a lead in this as in other matters....Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill has published his book and is now returning 
to the field of politics. He is always at hand when there is a 
fight going, and like Mr. Lloyd George, he has a sure feeling 
for the storm center....The mission services in London con- 
ducted by the Rev. Douglas Brown and the Rev. Lionel Fletcher 
have made a deep and no doubt lasting impression upon the Free 
churches. 


Epwarp SHILLITO. 


ONDENCE 


forfeited all claim to moral and political leadership and the 
decent, respectable and law abiding people of this state are fast 
finding it out. 


Charleston, Ill. SuMNER S. ANDERSON. 


From a Prominent Methodist 
Church-W oman 


Epitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I wonder how many of your readers who, like the 
writer of this article, find themselves very far indeed from whole- 
sale sanction of the ideas of Clement Wood, are yet immensely, 
though perhaps vaguely, dissatisfied with your editorial on sex 
morality. It impresses me as being almost as water-tight and 
air-tight as the theological views of the fundamentalists. It 
has the atmosphere of the old-fashioned, contented, middle-class 
family life, and I greatly doubt whether that kind of family 
life is common today. Too many winds are blowing across 
the prairies of our personal relationships. 

It would be interesting to know—though of course in the 
nature of the case it cannot be known—just how widespread 
is the chafing in this field. The unhappy fact is that people 
choose poorly, not nearly always nor perhaps usually but too 
often, in marrying; or they do not successfully adjust themselves 
to each other. Moreover, myriads of men and even more women 
fail to find opportunity for marriage sufficiently near to their ideal 
to lead them to enter the relationship; and late marriages impose 
irrational hardships. The result is that one of the most funda- 
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mental of the instincts, and, the idealists continue to believe, 
the one that holds possibilities of highest spiritual import, finds 
no place for its functioning. 

The psychoanalysts would, I think—notwithstanding their 
recognition of the possibilities of sublimation—gainsay the opin- 
ion of the doctors whose opinions you quote, that the continent 
life is not subversive of health, though their emphasis would 
be on spiritual health. 

1 hope that those of your readers who are interested will see 
not only Clement Wood's article, but the editorial in a later 
issue of the New Republic supporting the publication—though 
not necessarily the views—of the article. The truth seems to 
be that society has made about as much of a mess of its per- 
sonal relationships as it has with those in the industrial and 
international fields. And in this case, as in the others, I sup- 
pose we must encourage free discussion, and even permit ex- 
perimentation. As a matter of fact, both discussion and experi- 
mentation go on apace whether we church folk “permit” or not. 
My own work lies on the border-line between the church and the 
so-called “liberal” and “radical” groups, and I am often startled 
to note the discrepancy between the viewpoints on the sex 


question as held by the two groups. 
A READER. 


When Observe Lord’s Supper? 


Eprtor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: In your generous and merited appreciation of the 
Quakers from the outside, you express a preference for the admin- 
istration of the Lord’s supper on a week evening rather than on 
a Sunday morning. It is properly an evening and not a morning 
In some churches pastors make a special order of it on 
It certainly has no fitness at such a time. 
In many 


service. 
Easter Sunday morning. 
The significance of Easter Sunday is removed from it. 
years of ministry of which there is personal knowledge, the Lord’s 
supper has been an anniversary observance on Holy Thursday eve- 
ning, usually following a brief address and reception of members 
into the church. The meaning of it is thus magnified, and those 
who wait upon it realize the more the quiet sacredness of the service. 

Rochester, Vt. Cuares C, ConNER. 


Postscripts 
Epitor Tae Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: As I renew my subscription to The Christian Century I 
feel that I must send along a word of hearty appreciation of the 
splendid paper you are giving us. “Sweetness and light” on every 
page, patience with those who cannot agree with you—and I am 
one of them, above all, a real Christian spirit and a Christian out- 
look upon life—these are some of the qualities which make me 
look forward to receiving the best religious paper in America. 

Whittier, Calif. Ernest E. Day. 


Epitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: A thousand thanks for your editorial on “Modern Sex 
Morality” with its overwhleming reply to the New Republic 
article of September 12th. I have waited for an answer to Clement 
Wood and you have made him take the count. 

Your editorials make me almost believe in “verbal inspiration” ! 

Newton Centre, Mass. Ratpu E. Davis. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
The Outreach of the Early Church: 


oe only interest, beyond the purely historical in the swift 
and sure victories in the early church, is to discover the 
reasons for that movement, and to apply them to our own time 
and world-conditions. The true reason is that Christianity 
went “in” before it went far. It was intensive as well as ex. 
tensive. The distance that a cannonball will travel depends 
upon the explosive force of the powder and upon the aim of 
the gun. Paris quailed under the deadly shots of that German 
gun in the St. Gobain forest. Forty miles away it hurled death 
into the heart of the great capital, because of the power of the 
explosive, and because of the elevation of the barrel of the 
gun. Even when gravitation had done its best, it only pulled 
the shell down where the German engineers wanted it to land 
Now you cannot expel a cannonball with powdered chalk! One 
reason why the out-reach of the modern church is what it js, 
lies in the essential fact that our dynamic is weak. Christ has 
failed to sufficiently impress and empower the local soul. We 
feel, but we mean well feebly. We aspire, but hardly enough 
to pray. We are benevolent, but softly. We are kind, but weak, 
There you have it. There is little power behind the ball. Grayi- 
tation, the pull—downward tug—of the earth soon brings it, 
harmlessly, to earth. Again, the elevation is low. Our aim is 
near. Our target, when we see one at all, is not outside our 
own yard. At a farce, the other night, the general ordered his 
miserable troops to fire—the only execution was the shattering 
of the general’s own clay pipe, by one of his own men! “Let 
me see that gun!” shouted the general. Seeing how crooked 
was the barrel, he bent it back until the discharge would send 
a ball crashing into the head of the soldier himself. “Now when 
we fire we will get results,” sang out the general. Our aim 
religiously is very bad. Usually we simply discharge our old 
blunderbusses, loading with “fundamental” rock-salt, into the 
air, hoping to hit the moon, or wound the devil! We need some 
spiritual engineers to elevate our guns so that the shell will fall 
where it will damage the enemy. “But,” you say, “do not our 
explosives fall beyond the seas—do we not preach foreign mis- 
sions?” Yes, you do, in a blind way, and then quarrel over 
denominational fences and institutions. Is there any sense in 


* Dec. 9. Scripture, Acts 8:4-8, 14-17, 25 








The Series of Articles on 


“Is Christian Society 
Christian?” 


which began in last week’s issue with an 
article by 


BISHOP McCONNELL 


will be continued next week with an article 


SAMUEL Z. BATTEN 
Entitled 


“The Pagan Doctrine of 
Self-Interest’’ 


Other articles by the leading social authorities 
of the American church will appear from time 
to time, approximately in alternate issues. 
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making a Northern Korean into a Southern Baptist or a Chinese 
Christian into a Lutheran? No wonder the sensible Chinese 
want their own native church. It cannot be more hopeless 
than American Protestantism! After we have grown wrathy 
over “evolution” there is no lower state for the heathen Chinee 
to sound, I’m sure. In Pennsylvania a denomination came 
together in convention and spent two hours discussing whether 
or not grape-juice should be used in the communion. We need 
some elevation in our aim. Well did dear old Everett Hale 
write: “Look up, not down; look out, not in, and lend a hand.” 

What a pity it is that the church is asleep at such an hour 
as this. At breakfast this morning a Japanese missionary told 
me that all of Japan is hungry for religion. The five leading 
magazines of Japan published last March “religious numbers.” 
Buddhism and Christianity ran neck and neck. If we were 
alive we could capture Japan now. The splendid young men 
who lead the Y. M. C. A. work in China, who reach the students 
are full of hope—if they only had adequate power behind them 
at home. China is at this moment at the cross-roads. Shall she 
turn toward Christ? India staggers us, for the harvest is so 
ripe. The reapers, as ever, are few. Meanwhile Buddhism 
awakes and takes on new life, while Mohammedanism goes 
sweeping over Africa. Meanwhile the Jews take vast areas of 
our cities, leaving our temples stranded. We could not object 
so much if only the synagogue kept pace with the population. 
Cities become pagan, rural communities allow the church to die, 
only the little towns prosper religiously. 

O, for the thrust of the early church; O, for the power, love, 
passion, devotion to a winning cause. I believe we shall regain 
all this and soon. Then will our out-reach not only be geograph- 
ical but economic and social. War will be outlawed; com- 
petition will be banished; poverty will be eradicated; hatred will 
be conquered; brotherhood, characterized by good-will and sym- 


pathy will encircle the globe. Get dynamite and elevate the 
cannon! 


Joun R. Ewers. 
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SHOP HERE 


By Martha Foote Crow 
CHRIST IN THE POETRY OF TODAY $2.00 


For the friend who “has everything”— 
this anthology from modern American 
poets. 


By Katharine Lee Bates 
LITTLE ROBIN STAY-BEHIND $1.75 
And Other Plays In Verse For Children 
For the household full of children; for 
lovers of children every where. 
By Abbie Graham 
CEREMONIALS OF COMMON DAYS _ $1.50 


Christopher Morley puts it among the 
twenty most interesting books this year. 


Make This Your Order Blank 
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WAY THE M. C. U. 
LEADS— 


Mutual—The only plan providing 
insurance at cost. No stockholders. 
No stock-dividends or exorbitant 
profits taken from the pockets of 
policy-holders. 


Sound—No impossible promises. A 
simple, honest, practicable plan of 
operation. Steady progress for 23 
years. Over 28,000 claims paid 
totaling more than $1,400,000. 


State supervision. 


Economical — The lowest expense 
ratio on record—an important sav- 
ing to policy-holders. 


Best Risks—Particularly from the 
standpoint of moral hazard—an ex- 
ceedingly important factor in the 
cost of disability insurance. 


Biggest—In membership the largest 
insurance organization of clergymen 
in the world. 


Lowest Cost—Best insurance and 
most insurance per dollar of cost. 
Closest comparison proves there's 
no “just as good.” 





Unless you are financially independent 
you need sickness and accident insur- 
ance. As a minister you can get the best 





Ministers Casualty Union 
440 Auditorium Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 











NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Plans for Disciples Congress 
Taking Shape 

The next Congress of Disciples will be 
held in Lexington, Ky., April 28-May 1. 
Among the outside speakers who will be 
present to enrich the program will be Mr. 
Sherwood Eddy, who will deliver ad- 
dresses under the general theme, “The 
Task of the Church and Our World.” 
Bishop McConnell and Governor Pinchot 
are also expected. Disciples speakers al- 
ready announced and their themes are as 
follows: President Charles T. Paul, “The 
Church and Non-Christian Religions”; 
Prof. W. C. Bower, “The Church and the 
Family”; President Miner Lee Bates, 
“The Church and Our Intellectual 
World”; Rev. I. J. Cahill, “The Evangelis- 
tic Task of the Church and Our World.” 


Attempting Non-religious 
Community Houses 


Of large significance to the Christian 
world is the establishment by large cor- 
porations of community houses on non- 
religious lines in which many of the activi- 
ties common to the Christian Associations 
are being used. Formerly some of the 
corporations, notably the railroads, used 
the organization of the Y. M. C. A., to 
carry on work for their men. Four and 
one-half million dollars is being invested 
by large corporations this year for these 
non-religious institutions. The corpora- 
tions interested are the Standard Oil com- 
pany, the Westinghouse company and cer- 
tain telephone and telegraph companies. 


Disciples Church Insures 
Life of Its Minister 

The officers of the Disciples church at 
Danbury, Conn., have voted to take out an 
insurance policy for $5000 on the life of 
their minister. One of these officers ex- 
pressed regret that they could not make 
it fifty thousand dollars. The minister is 
Rev. William H. Allen, the value of whose 
ministrations has been given appreciation 
by this generous action on the part of the 
church, which is not a large body. 


Illinois Congregationalists 
Will Meet at Galesburg 

illinois Congregational ministers have 
an unusual institution in their annual re- 
treat, which is held at Knox college dur- 
ing the New Year holiday. This year the 
retreat will extend from Jan. 1 to Jan. 4. 
Eminent speakers have been secured to 
lead in the discussions. Rev. William 
Pierson Merrill, D.D., will lecture on 
preaching. Prof. Frank C. Porter, professor 
of biblical theology at Yale, will give a 
series of theological lectures and Prof. 
Henry B. Wright will conduct a course 
in personal evangelism. Two other lec- 
turers are to be added to this list. This 
annual retreat brings together large num- 
bers of ministers every year. 


Bishop Johnson Manifests 
Spirit of Fellowship 

The St. Louis Globe Democrat reports an 
interesting religious meeting in St. Louis 
which augurs well for the future cooperation 
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of the religious forces of St. Louis. Bishop 
Johnson is the bishop of Missouri and the 
senior bishop of the Episcopal church. The 
newspaper reports the following with regard 
to a unique religious service: “Bishop F. F. 
Johnson welcomed ministers of every 
Protestant denomination to Christ church 
cathedral at a religious service for the min- 
isterial alliance of the city. For the first 
time in the cathedral’s history of 104 years, 
100 Protestant ministers of variant creeds 
marched in processional into the cathedral. 
None of them entered the chancel, the bishop 
alone conducting the service. His address 
pointed out the feeling of cooperation and 
sympathy which should exist among all 
Christians. Dr. Shailer Mathews addressed 
the ministers twice during the day.” 

New Building Calls for 

Enlarged Staff 


Many churches are erecting new build- 
ings and as they come into their enlarged 
plants, they find it necessary to enlarge the 
staff of workers. Central Christian church 
of Buffalo recently dedicated a $200,000 
building and following this they called Rev. 
Archie B. Bedford, a director of religious 
education. Mid-week activities are being 


developed rapidly which are also under the 
care of the director of religious education. 
The pastor of this interesting church is Rey. 
B. S. Ferrall. 


America Asked to Fast After 
Thanksgiving Feast 


America’s annual Thanksgiving feast 
will be followed this year by a fast, if 
the plans of the Near East Relief are 
carried out. Golden Rule Sunday is Dec. 
2. On this day every household is asked 
to adopt a menu as nearly as possible 
like that of orphans of the near east 
stations. The money saved to the family 
budget in this way will be forwarded to 
the Near East Relief headquarters. Fast 
days have practically disappeared from 
the Protestant calendar, though there is 
good new testament authority for them. 
President Coolidge has joined up with the 
movement. He says: “It is with a good 
deal of satisfaction that I commend your 
proposal to observe an _ International 
Golden Rule Dinner Sunday on the sec- 
ond of December, 1923. I feel sure that 
this suggestion will meet with very 
wide-spread approval and will bring more 
closely to mind the charitable require- 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HYMNAL EVER 


HYMNS 
UNITED 








are not crowded together 
smothered in a corner. 








Edited by CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
and HERBERT L. WILLETT 


FOR THE USE OF CHURCHES OF ALL DENOMINATIONS 
Cans all the great hymns which have become fixed in the affes- 
tions of the Church and adds thereto three distinctive features: 
Hymns of Christian Unity 

Hymns of Social Service 
Hymns of the Inner Life 
These three features give HYMNS OF THE UNITED 


CHURCH a modernness of character and a vitality not 
found in any other book. | This hymnal is alive! 


It sings the very same gospel that is being 
preached in modern evangelical pulpits 


Great care has been bestowed on the “make-up” of the 


pages. They are attractive to the eye. The hymns seem 
almost to sing themselves when the book is open. They 


The notes are larger than are 
usually employed in hymnals. 
bold and legible type, and all the stanzas are in the staves. 
Everything has been done to make a perfect hymnal. 


PRODUCED BY THE AMERICAN CHURCH 


OF THE 
CHURCH 


on the page. No hymn is 


The words are set in 





Write today for returnable copy and further information. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


CENTURY PRESS 


508 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 
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reer re ree reer rere ene nn 
A Great Weekly, A Great Monthly, A Great Author—A Great Offer! 
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THE NEW REPUBLIC, THE CENTURY, AND 
THE SHORT STORIES OF 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


COMPLETE IN SIX VOLUMES 
ALL FOR THE PRICE OF THE MAGAZINES 


‘10 


Ax offer like this needs a Barnum to do 
justice to its munificence. A monthly and a 
weekly, rightly paired, are a happy maga- 
tine combination anyway. When the monthly 
is THE CentTURY and the weekly is THE NEw 
Repustic, the forward-looking reader can 
lok forward with confidence to a year of 
intellectual prosperity. But when the same 
ten dollars that buys the two magazines also 
buys six volumes of a writer like Conrad, his 
prosperity forthwith becomes affluence. Look 
at it money-wise. Twelve numbers of THE 
CenTURY bought from month to month come 
to $6. Fifty-two numbers of THE New ReE- 
PUBLIC bought from week to week come to 
7.80. That makes $13.80, exclusive of the 
six Conrad volumes. Appraise them at only 
% and you have nearly $20 worth of really 
good reading matter for $10—seventy books 
for exactly 14 1/5 cents a book! Look at it 
quality-wise. Here are the two outstanding 
American magazines of the new order. Each 
in its own field is an authentic and distin- 
guished reflection of the spirit of the times. 
Edited as both are from the same recent point 
of view, no other pair of American periodi- 
tals has more to offer to those who are alive 
to the interest and promise of this re-making 
world. In their pages the whole vast range 
of contemporary living finds expression. In 
Te New Repusric the accent is naturally 
that of the weekly—sharp, quick immediate. 
Here the reader finds the between-the-lines 
news of the day, and with it that authoritative 
comment and penetrating analysis which led 
Commerce and Finance to describe THE NEw 
RepugLic as ‘tincomparably the finest think- 
ing journal in America.’’ In THE CENTURY 
is the perspective, the deliberation, the second 
thought of the monthly. 


———— 


"Tas edition of Conrad’s Short Stories, 
here brought together for the first time in a 
single uniform set, has been issued through 
the cooperation jointly of the author and of 
his American publishers, Messrs. Doubleday, 
Page and Company. It is bound in crimson 
cloth with The New Republic’s ship in blank 
on the covers. (Not sold alone.) 


Six Volumes 


Tales of Unrest. 
Youth. 

Falk. 

A Set of Six. 

*Twixt Land and Sea. 
Within the Tides. 


Twenty Odd Stories 


including, The Duel, Gaspar Ruiz, Falk, 
Tomorrow, An Outpost of Progress, Amy 
Foster, An Anarchist, Karain, The Lagoon, 
Because of the Dollars, The Partner, A Smile 
of Fortune, The Idiots, ete. 


Tue New Repustic, 421 West 21st Srreert, 
New York City: For the enclosed $10 send The 
New Republic and The Century each for a year, 
and the six Conrad books postpaid* in the United 
States to: 


MN a a cabiceilatetpangiit : 


pe Cae Oe 


*Magazines and books are postpaid in the U.S.A. For 
Canadian postage add $1.25; foreign $2.25. 
For the two magazines (without the books) remit $7.50: 
for The NR and the books remit $6.85. 
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ments of those who are prosperous to 
those who are in adversity. It suggests 
not only a practical method of help, but 
the highest expression of sympathy by 
sharing for a time the privations of 
others.” 


Congregational Training School 
Has New Quarters 


The Congregational Training School 
has moved to the south side in Chicago 
where it will have available the facilities 
offered by the University of Chicago. The 
school was organized in 1909 for the 
purpose of training women for religious 
work, especially as church assistants, 
directors of religious education and 
workers in all lines of Christian social 
service. The students are admitted to 
the courses of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary and of the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago. The buildings 
on the new property are only temporary, 
and a fund will be sought by which an 
adequate dormitory and class rooms may 
be erected. The school has the cordial 
endorsement of the leaders of the de- 
nomination which it serves. 


Dr. Mott Has a New Plan for 
Sunday Evening Service 


The Sunday evening service is the 
pastor’s most difficult problem. In some 
instances the movie has been installed. 
Its use is opposed by many ministers 
whose attitude is not dictated by theolog- 
ical conservatism. Some churches have 











THE 
CHILDREN’S 
BIBLE 


A translation in simple English of selections from 
the Old and New Testaments. Arranged by 


Henry A. Sherman and Charles F. Kent 


with 30 full-page illustrations in full 
color and duotone; beautifully bound 
and printed 


“Afrer the appearance of so many cheap editions 
of Bible stories it is 2 delight to the eye and a jo 
to the heart to hold this elegant book in hand. 
Parents, pastors, and teachers will find in this 
volume the old, old stories of the Bible told simply 
and accurately and ijlustrated profusely with onl 
the best reproductions of real art. Readers vill 
beget readers. Any home will count this elegant 
book a treasure.” — Baptist Sunday School 
Worker, Philadelphia. 


At all Bookstores $3.50 
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597-599 Fifth Avenue New York 
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ABINGDON BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 





A most bril 


can. 


Two Notable Travel Books by HAROLD SPEAKMAN 
Each containing reproductions in color of eight 
paintings by the author. 


Hilltops in Galilee 

Traveler and soldier, writer, poet and painter, Mr. Speak- 
man is a many-gifted ressed 

in this charming book. 


gives the atmosphere of the river towns as only a painter 


man, and he has exp all his gifts 


Net, $3.00, postpaid, 
Beyond Shanghai 


liantly unusual travel book. Mr. Speakman 


Net, $2.50, postpaid. 





Rubbie and Roseleaves 
By F. W. BOREHAM 
This fourteenth volume in the Bore- 
ham Series reflects in its twenty-one 
delightful chapters the Australian 
essayist’s mellow, quaint and highly 
original mind. 
Net, $1.75, postpaid. 





The Christmas Canticles 
By GEORGE ELLIOTT 

A beautiful book of meditations on 

the songs of joy that were sung in con- 


nection with circumstances surrounding 
the birth of our Saviour. 


Net, $1.00, postpaid. 











The Master 


By J. WESLEY JOHNSTON 
In this book Dr. Johnston has given 
to Ay a — an abiding . 
sight into the soul and purpose o 
Jesus Christ. 
Net, $1.25, postpaid. 








The Haunted House 
By HALFORD E. LUCCOCK 
weeny | original in theme and 
treatment, these sermons treat timely, 
vital subjects with a sure insight, humor 
and fertility of imagination. 
Net, $1.50, postpaid. 














Birds of the Bible 





pretation of the Scripture. Profusely i 


This book combines with the expert ornithologist and her literary skill a 
fascinating mastery of nature aww yw and an unusually sympathetic inter- 
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The Golden Quest 


A LESSON 
A book written for the purpose of 
bringing troubled hearts and perplexed 
souls into real Happiness and Peace. 


IN HAPPINESS 


Price only 75e per copy 
Order from 


JOHN NELSON 


2823 Larimer &t., 
DENVER, COLO. 




















Preachers and Teachers 
A Labor-Saving Tool 


Indexes and Files Almost Automatically 

“There is nothing superior to it.”—Ex- 
positor. 

“An invaluable tool.”—The Sunday School 
Times. 

“A great help. Simple and speedy.”—Prof. 
Amos R. Wells. 


“To be commended without reserve.”— 
The Continent. 


Send for circulars. 


WILSON INDEX CO. 


Box U, East Haddam, Connecticut 





THE YEAR BOOK OF THE 
CHURCHES 


Published by the Federal Council ef the 
Churches of Christ in America 


An up-to-date record of all religious 
organizations in the United States, of 
every sort, giving their history, polity, 
officers, statistics and other useful in- 
formation. 

Also complete directory of service or- 
ganizations, interchurch, national 
international; directory of chaplains in 
the army and navy, with summary of 
religious work in both branches of the 
service; directory of the Federal Coun- 
ceil of Churches, with affiliated, co- 
operative and consultative bodies; out- 
line of chief events in church history; 
tables of religious statistics and 
general information. 

An indispensable handbook for 
preachers, editors and church officials. 


Postpaid, $1.50 


Federal Council of Churches 


Western Office, 77 W. Washington St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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installed the church school of missions as 
the solution of the Sunday evening prob- 
jem. Dr. John R. Mott has recently 
issued a bookiet which lays out a new 
plan for the use of the evening. It is 
well known that the modern church does 
not get an adequate amount of religious 
education through the Sunday school. He 
proposes that supplementary Bible study 
should be carried on in the evening. His 
booklet is circulated by the Association 
press. 


Wide-Spread Cooperation in 

Religious Day Schools 

For a while the religious people of 
Minneapolis were thwarted in their de- 
sire for a religious day school by a de- 
cision offered by the city attorney that 
under Minnesota laws, such schools would 
be illegal. The religious forces at once 
sought a change in the laws and the 
whole situation is now entirely open for 
this kind of work. When the religious 
day schools were started this fall, W. F. 
Webster, superintendent of schools, signed 
a letter jointly with L. L. Dunnington, 
chairman of the committee on Experi- 
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BOOK STORE 


Above the bustle and confusion of 


the “‘Loop”. 


Many worthy books in many fields 
of life and literature. 
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PERSONAL STATIONERY 


200 sheets and 100 envelopes nicely 
printed on Hammermill Bond with Text 
or Gothic letters in dark blue or black 
ink, post paid for $1.50. Additional 
els at $1 each. Exceptional Printing 
for Pastors, Professional and Business 
men. Satisfaction. 


FUNK 8. HICKS, BOX 10, MACEDON CENTER, N. Y. 











ZEPHYR ELECTRIC 
ORGAN BLOWER 


is known all over the 
country. Thousands of 
churches find economy in 
using them. Write for 
particulars. 


The Zephyr Electric Organ Blower Co. 
Orrville, Ohio. Dept. A. 
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FOR SALE 


2 hew, single Filing Cabinets, 
$5.00 Each. 


1 New Modern Duplicator, $3.75. 
Rev. A. E. Drake, 
Kelsey, Iowa. 
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If you order lesson materials for your Bible school 
classes, read this. If not, hand it to the person who 
does do the ordering. 


To Sunday Schools already 
using The 20th Century 
Quarterly 


Mail us your order for the January-March quarter at once 
that your classes may be assured of having their texts for 
the first Sunday of the new quarter. A greatly increased 
subscription list requires that we know very early how 
large a printing will be needed. 


To Sunday Schools not now 
using The 20th Century 
Quarterly 


Note our special introductory offer to new schools. The 
regular price (recently reduced from 15 cents) is now 12 cents 
per copy in quantities, but if your school is not now using the 
Quarterly we will send you as many copies as you need for 
the January-March quarter at only 6 cents per copy. Send 
for free sample copy today, and send in your introductory 
order at the earliest date possible. 


If you wish to take advantage of this offer use this coupon 


The Christian Century Press, 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Dear Sirs: We are interested in your offer to send the 20th Cen- 
tury Quarterly at half-price for the Jan.-March quarter. You may send 
to the address below the number of copies listed. We are placing this 
order with the understanding that though this literature is furnished at 
half price, it will be economically used to the best advantage in our 
school, The Quarterlies are to be used by the following classes which 
are not now using it: 

No. Needed 
Names of Classes By Each Class 


Send Quarterlies to 
Town or City 


Name of School 
Address THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 508 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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mental Week-day Schools. All the Prot- 
estant fellowships with the exception of 
the Christian Scientist and the Lutheran 
cooperate with the school. These have 
established their own institutions. The 
first of the religious schools were estab- 
lished on Nov. 15 in Douglas, Whittier 
and Monroe Schools. 


Mennonites and 
Their Migration 


The present Mennonite migration to 
Mexico is now being explained as in part 
due to the language question. The govern- 
ment of Canada insisted that they should 
send their children to schools using the 
English language. This they refused to 
do. Mennonites impressed into military 
service during the war were young men 
who had not kept up their church obliga- 
tions, it is stated. The government under- 
took a distinction between real Mennon- 
ites and those who wanted the privileges 
of this religious connection without per- 
forming its duties. 


Is Man a Mechanism 
Or a Soul? 


An unusual debate was featured recently 
in the community church of Boston. The 
mechanistic psychology holds that the 
mental life is a function of the body. This 
point of view was presented by Prof. R. 
C. Givler, of Tufts college. It was com- 
batted by C. R. Skinner, professor of ap- 
plied Christianity in Tufts college. The 
latter is leader of the community church 
of Boston, which is in fellowship with the 
community church of New York. These 
two community churches are quite differ- 
ent from the majority of community 
churches over the country which are or- 
ganizations of evangelicals for the more 
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conventional types of church work, and 
holding to the evangelical religious beliefs. 
The New York and Boston churches un- 
dertake to federate Christians, Buddhists, 
Jews, Mohammedans and others. 


Professors Are Asked to 
Sign on Dotted Line 


That the fundamentalists mean busi- 
ness in quizzing the professors of the 
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country in Christian institutions on their 
beliefs, is now certain. The thing is ac. 
tually in process. Recently the teachers 
in Ottawa university in Kansas received 
a questionnaire in which they were asked 
whether they believed in evolution and jf 
so in what kind. The historicity of Adam 
the visible and bodily second coming oj 
Christ, the bodily resurrection and the lit. 
eral character of heaven and hell were 
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among the tests imposed. The president 
of the institution had to face the funda- 
mentalists in the Baptist state convention 
recently. He made a speech in which he 
espoused the idea of theistic evolution 
against all comers. 


Notables Will Observe 
Golden Rule Sunday 


Golden Rule Sunday, December 9, will 
be observed internationally. The pro- 
posal to eat on that day just such a dinner 
as the orphans under the care of the Near 
East relief eat, and to devote the money 
saved to Near East relief, has caught on 
in many sections of the world. Already a 
considerable number of notables have sig- 
nified their intention of observing the day. 
Among these are President Coolidge, ex- 
Premier Clemenceau, Prince Carl of 
Sweden, Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, Premier 
Gonatas of Greece, M. Paul Hymans, and 
Mile. Alice Masaryk, daughter of the presi 
dent of Czecho-Slovakia. 


Bar State Appropriations in 
ge pomeryl semaine Books by ~ 
Another effort o oman Catholics to . 
secure state funds for sectarian institutions Harry Emerson Fosdick 
has been frustrated. The legislature of 1921 Christianity and Progress ($1.50) 
passed an act appropriating $10,000 to restore gee + ered | peer gi 

the mission of San Diego. A taxpayer sued The ee oe a Service %81-28) 

to restrain the payment of this money on ae or of Immortality ($1.00) 
the ground that the appropriation was for a . ee a Oe Bw Ga 
sectarian purpose and in violation of the 

constitution of the state. The case has been 
carried through the courts of California and 
the appellate court has decided that the money 
cannot be paid out. 


Add 8 cents per book for postage 
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Oregon Baptists 
Lose Leader 





Oregon Baptists have sustained a great 
ss in the death of Rev. W. P. Elmore, | 
whose sudden passing occurred on Sep- | 
tember 24 at Brownsville. He was known 
43 the father of prohibition in Oregon, 
had been mayor of his city, and served | 
three terms in the legislature. It was 
his incumbency as mayor of | 
Brownsville that he was converted. 
Thereafter he carried on the work of the | 
ministry in connection with his many ac- 
tivities as president of the Brownsville | 
ank. He was well known in funda- | 
mentalist circles. 
| 
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By F. W. BOREHAM 
The Continent: 
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’ y Hall, 232 South Hill Street. Interprets 
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the new psychology. 
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Ministerial Salaries Still a 
Vexing Question 

Ministerial salaries are on the increase in 
most denominations in this country, but they 
do not yet correspond to the increased living 
expense that has been occasioned by the 
war. Interchurch world movement figures 
indicate that only one per cent of the min- 
isters of the country receive a salary of 
four thousand dollars or over. Only seven 
per cent receive over two thousand dollars. 
A minister receives his maximum salary in 
the forties. A man at thirty receives more 
salary than a man at fifty-five. A man at 
twenty-five receives about the same salary 
as a man at sixty-five. Under these condi- 
tions there is naturally an increase in the 
number of untrained ministers. One denom- 
ination shows for twenty years an increase 
of 1624 in the number of untrained men. 


Magazine Protests Misrepresentation 
of Protestant Minister 

The World’s Work for November protests 
the misrepresentation of Protestant ministers 
on the stage. In this connection it says: 
“Another illustration of race consciousness 
is presented by certain current transactions 
on the New York stage. For more than a 
year a stirring play, “Rain,” has been at- 
tracting great and appreciative audiences. 
One of the chief characteristics is a Prot- 
estant clergyman, a missionary in the South 
Sea Islands, who is portrayed in the odious 
role of a rapist. The Protestant community 
of New York, which is still a large one, has 
uttered no outcry against this portrayal.” 


Czecho-Slovakian Protestants 
Hold Congress 

Several thousand Protestants of the new 
republic of Czecho-Slovakia met recently at 
Constance in a congress. The fellowship 
of the occasion was so joyous and spon- 
taneous that it was decided to hold a similar 
meeting in five years in which the Slovaks 
will be hosts. It was unanimously deter- 
mined that a protestant church federation 
embracing the evangelical churches of the 
whole republic should be immediately formed. 
The congress was received by the president 
of the republic with honors. The following 
description of the proceedings is of interest: 
“The congress consisted of a_ theological 
(scientific and practical) course of lectures 








THE PREACHER 
and 
THE PEOPLE 


By 
BISHOP FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 
“A presentation of the nature and scope of the 
preacher's work calculated to attract young men of 
clear thought and strong character. 
—The Christian Register. 
Net, $1.00 postpaid. 
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SPARE TIME WORK 


To promote Religious Education in the Home and 
distribute Religious Literature, we need an intelligent 
man or woman in each community. If you have any 
spare time write us for information. We pay liberally. 
No previous experience requ . Exceptional oppor- 
—— for teachers, students, ministers, or church 
workers 
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given by the professors of the Hus theologi- 
cal faculty of Prague and the theological 
academy of Bratislava and some of the lead- 
ing men in church under the auspices of 
the John Hus theological faculty; of con- 
siderations and actions in five different sec- 
tions or committees, which developed prac- 
tically into large meetings, a common mass 
meeting in the biggest hall in Prague, where 
several addresses were given and the chief 
resolutions passed, and an open air meeting 
on the old town square before the monument 
of John Hus, where several thousands 
listened enthusiastically to speakers from 
Czech and Slovak ranks, and excursions to 
different congregations, chiefly to 1 vbor, 
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where the foundation stone was laid to the 
Masaryk boyhood home.” 


New Official for Council of 
Religious Education 


The International Council of religious 
education announces the appointment of Dr. 
H. Shelton Smith as superintendent of 
education in the International Sunday school 
council of religious education. He assumed 
his duties on November 12. Dr. Smith re. 
ceived his Ph.D. degree in religious education 
at Yale. He comes to the International 
Council with the highest commendation from 
eminent authorities as to his ability, scholar- 
ship and fine Christian personality. 
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Decides Against Women 

Ministers 

The Lookout, a Sunday school paper cir- 
culated from Cincinnati, recently held a 
orize essay contest on the theme: “Should 
women enter the ministerial profession?” 
The first prize went to a veteran minister, 
Rey. M. P. Hayden, who has spent a part 
of his energies throughout life in fighting 
this growing heresy among the Disciples of 
Christ. His argument was purely biblical, 
holding that the scriptures place woman in 
sibordination to man, and that as preachers 
they would be in the position of superiority. 
Many of the writers, particularly women, 
took the liberal view of the question. 


Roman Catholic Priest 

President of School Board 

The Catholic church often finds itself in 
embarrassing positions on account of its 
attitude toward the public schools. In Lewis- 
ton, Me, Rev. J. E. Kelly, a Roman Catholic 
griest, is president of the school board. In 
his sermon preached September 9 he urged 
il Catholic children to go to the parochial 
shool, although he continues as president 
of the local school board. 


Rochester Baptists Insure 

Pastor’s Life 

The Baptist Temple of Rochester, N. Y., 
tas insured the pastor’s life for $100,000. 





The congregation is in the midst of a build- 
ing campaign, and it was felt that the death 
of the pastor would seriously affect the 
finances of the church. Not simply affec- 
tion but sound business judgment dictated 
this most unusual act of the Rochester Bap- 
tists. The congregation is about to begin 
the erection of a combination church and 











“The Little University” 


Books by F. S. Marvin recommended 
by Lynn Harold Hough in 
The Christian Century 
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A Century of Hope......... $2.00 
The Unity of History...... $2.00 
Progress and History....... $2.00 
Recent Developments in 

European Thought....... $2.00 


The Evolution of World Peace. $3.20 


The Western Races and the 
Wt ktiasteteneannwad $4.20 


Sold separately or in sets 


Add 10 cents postage 
for each volume 


The Christian Century Press 
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TWO MONUMENTAL RELIGIOUS BOOKS OF THE YEAR 





What Kind of a Book is 











The World’s Great Religious Poetry 
(Carotine M. Hut, Pu. D., Editor) 


HIS isn't the book the title might suggest. The favorite hymns fill but a 

small part of these 800 pages. Dr. Hill's definition of religion is broad 
enough to gather up all the poetical yearnings of the human spirit without 
barring any race or faith or unfaith. The pieces range from the Psalms 
to Vachel Lindsay and Carl Sandburg. The groupings include “Inspiration,” 
“The Search After God,” ““The Existence and Idea of God,” “God in Nature,” 
“God in the Life of Man,” “Prayers,” “Worship,” “Comfort in Sorrow,” 
“Conduct of Life,” “Death and Immortality,” and “The Nature of the 
Future Life.” What more elevating and broadening exercise could a writer 
or speaker on spiritual themes desire than the habitual study of such a 
book? It will be of the very greatest spiritual service to people of all 
religions and of no religion. It meets a well-nigh universal need. 


A new edition of the book is just from the press. Send for your copy at once. 
Price of the book $5.00, plus 15 cents postage. 





Eight Reasons Why You Should Have 


Papini’s Life of Christ 


(By Giovanni Paprini) 


BECAUSE it is “the best, the most complete, the most lovingly minute, 
the most vigorous and colorful account of the Nazarene’s career, out- 
side the four gospels.” (The Chicago Post). 

BECAUSE it makes Christ “live again, with the vividness which only an 
artist can command.” (Joseph Fort Newton). 

BECAUSE it is “the outburst of a prophetic soul who has felt the trans- 
forming power of Christ, and believes that what Christ has done for 
him he can do for every man.” (The Boston Transcript). 

BECAUSE “‘it is our only modern Christ.” (The Dial). 

BECAUSE “‘it is such books as this that open the prison door and let Jesus 
out into his world.” (Dr. Frank Crane). 

BECAUSE its author is the foremost. man of letters in Italy. 

BECAUSE the book has already been translated into a dozen languages, 
and is destined to become a world book. 

BECAUSE the work “will live as a great piece of literature.” (The Boston 
Transcript). 


Price of the book $3.50, plus 15 cents postage. 
Both Books for Sale by 
The Christian Century Press 


508 South Dearborn Street CHICAGO 
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New Books 
of Sermons 


The God of the Unexpected 


By Charles F. Wishart 

“Heaven in the Making,” “Life's Widest 
Horizon,” “The Servant in the House,” 
“Prayer and Efficiency,” “The Upward Call- 
ing,” with the sermon that lends the title 
to the book, are among the fine productions 
here presented from the eloquent president 
of the College of Wooster. ($1.75) 


A Quest for Souls 
By George W. Truett 

New edition. Dr. Truett'’s ministry has 
been called “the most remarkable in the 
history of the modern church,” and the 
reason for the statement is not far to seek 
when one reads this series of evangelistic 
sermons and services. ($1.50) 


The New Greatness 
By Frederick F. Shannon 


George A. Gordon says: “Beholding every- 
where the unobvious but fundamentally im- 
portant, with passionate moral purpose 
these are sermons that show the power still 
living in the American pulpit.” ($1.25) 


A Little Book of Sermons 

By Lynn Harold Hough 
Says the Churchman, characterizing this 
book: “Penetrating insight into contempo- 
rary conditions, intelligent discussion of 
present problems, and an essentially confi- 
dent euthoak upon the future.” ($1.25) 


Places of Quiet Strength 


By John Timothy Stone 

It is unusual that a ministry of such dis- 
tinction and power as that of Dr. John 
Timothy Stone at the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago, should not have been 
represented by a collection of sermons until 
the publication of this interesting volume. 
($2.00) 


Great Modern Sermons 
Edited by Hobart D. McKeehan 

Includes sermons by Canon Barnes, Dean 
Inge, John A. Hutton, John Kelman, F. W. 
Norwood, Charles E. Jefferson, S. Parkes 
Cadman, Newell Dwight Hillis, George A. 
Gordon, Joseph Fort Newton, Frederick F. 
Shannon and David James Burrell. ($1.50) 


More Sermons on Biblical 
Characters 


By C. G. Chappell 
This new series, like the earlier one by Dr. 
Chappell, is notable for originality of in- 
terpretation and illustration, and graphic 
character portrayal. ($1.50) 


The Sheer Folly of Preaching 
By Alexander MacColl 

Sermons that bear the mark of coming from 
the heart of a preacher who fully realizes 
the power of the truth he proclaims, and 
sees the necessity for its practical applica- 
tion in the everyday world. These dis- 
courses have much to do with the person 
and teachings of Jesus, and very clearly 
reflect the inspiration the preacher has 
caught from the Master. ($2.00) 


God’s Call to America and 
Other Addresses 
By George W. Truett 

Dr. Joseph Fort Newton says of Dr. Truett: 
“He is a truly great preacher, as much for 
the depth, simplicity and intensity of his 
faith, as for the size, poise and incom- 
municable charm of ‘iis personality. In his 
character as Christ-anointed evangelist | 
doubt if Dr. Truett is surpassed by any 
man in our generation.” ($1.50) 


Add 10 cents postage each Book 


The Christian Century Press 
508 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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office building in Rochester on a site which 
is valued at a half million dollars. The 
total property when complete will be worth 
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two million dollars. Bonds are now being 
sold and it is expected that in the spring the 


building enterprise will be begun. 


Bible Society Losses in Japan 


rus full extent of the losses suffered 
by the American Bible society, in the 
Japanese earthquake was reported at a 
meeting in New York on November 14. 
The Bibles for Japan, China, Siam and 
the Philippine Islands were printed by a 
private contractor in Japan, but the plates 
from which the Bibles were printed were 
the property of the society. The schedule 
of losses includes printing plates, books 
and paper, and office equipment. The re- 
habilitation fund must include emergency 
items for printing in the United States. 
Experiments are now in process for the 
production of printing plates of the Jap- 
anese character by photography, but on 
account of the peculiar character of 
Japanese printing, it is not thought that 
this is the permanent solution of the new 
problem. 

The description of the earthquake given 
by Dr. Mann, secretary of the society, at 
the meeting, was very vivid. He told of 
the enterprise of the Japanese govern- 
ment in having military planes fly over 
the groups of refugees dropping bits of 
printing which said: “Do all you can for 
others, and do not be afraid.” This he 
felt was a good motto for Christian people 
everywhere. 

The budget for rehabilitation in excess 
of the ordinary receipts of the society is 
estimated at $289,803. The churches of 
America have been very niggardly in the 
past in the treatment of the society, giv- 
ing from the various denominations a 
total of not much beyond $200,000 per 
annum. To provide for the rehabilitation 
fund the churches would need to more 
than double their gifts. It is suggested 
that thousands of congregations must be 
enlisted that have not hitherto been 
touched. The meeting in New York voted 
heartily to endorse the campaign for the 
rehabilitation fund, editors of many Chris- 
tian papers expressing willingness to co- 
operate with the enterprise. 

The announcement of the emergency 
measures being taken was most interest- 
ing. being up to the best traditions of 
American enterprise. A half million 
copies of the gospels are being made by 
the aid of the photographic process. All 
missionary societies and other agencies 
having Japanese scriptures have re- 
sponded loyally to the call to release all 
books that are on hand. 

The churches are being asked to ob- 
serve December 9 as Bible Sunday with 
special reference this year to the needs of 
the orient. Special programs will be 
given not only in churches but in Sunday 
schools and young people’s societies. 

The society also offered a report on its 
ordinary activities for the past year. The 
anticipated income for 1924, without 
counting a large increase for the special 
Japanese fund, would be $1,039,225. Of 


this amount, $290,000 is counted as a 
normal expectancy from the churches. 
The society has an income from the Bible 
house and other investments of $42,225 
per year. 


Its book sales are $400,000 per 








year. However, most books are sold at 
a loss and many are given away, so that 
of the books circulated only forty per 
cent of their value returns in sales. There 
is a considerable constituency of indi- 
vidual gifts totaling about $100,000 per 
year. 

The society now circulates versions of 
the scriptures in 770 languages and dia- 
lects. In many countries in the orient 
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many versions must be prepared. The 
translations of the scriptures are being 
constantly perfected. 

The American Bible society has the fol. 
lowing officers this year: President, 
Churchill H. Cutting; general secretaries, 
Rev. William I. Haven and Dr. Frank 1. 
Mann; treasurer, Gilbert Darlington. The 
society owns an office building in Ney 
York known as Bible house which pro. 
duces an annual revenue for the purposes 
of the society. Eleven foreign agencies 
have been established to assist in the 
work of foreign missions and nine sta. 
tions in America from which go out books 
for the assistance of the home missions 
program. 

















The Religion of the 
Social Passion 
By Charles Henry Dickinson | 

















“Here, if anywhere, is medicine for our sick time!” 


Such is the estimate of Professor Edward Alsworth Ross, 
of the University of Wisconsin of this new book. He 
continues—“If Dr. Dickinson's wonderful presentation 
of social religion does not heal the soul of the reader, 
nothing will.” 








Says Prof. Gerald Birney Smith of the University of Chicago: 


“Dr. Dickinson's book gives an almost startlingly frank 
diagnosis of the great religious problem confronting thought- 
ful men today. Instead of plausible arguments for old 
concepts which have lost their spiritual power, he advo- 
cates an alluring romanticism, in which God is discovered 
as the implication of the social passion.” 


Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, Editor of the Christian Century says of 
his new book: 

“The author is thorough-going in what he calls a hu- 
manistic point of view. His mind begins its work in the 
actual human situation in which we men of earth find our- 
selves, and he fights his way through concrete human ex- 
perience (apparently without the aid of any transcendental 
reserves) to a genuinely religious view of life. It is a book 
of extraordinary candor. A beautiful mysticism akin to the 


finest evangelical spirit is felt from the beginning to the 
end of the book.” 


Prof. Charles A. Ellwood of the University of Missouri, comments as follows: 


“If all scientific thinkers and religious workers would 
read and ponder Dr. Dickinson's book, they might unite to 
make the social and moral redemption of man a practical, 
working program.” 


Price of Book $1.75 (10 cents postage) 
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Make [his A Book Christmas! 


What kind of gift carries with it more of joy and permanent 
satisfaction than a beautiful and helpful book? Why not make 
this Christmas Season both joyous and fruitful for your friends 
by presenting them with attractive and fitting books? 


We Suggest 


books as pte gifts. You will be s 
REAL SIGNIFICANCE. 


FOR $18.00 


The Outline of Science. By Thomson. In 
four volumes at $4.50 per volume. This is 
the perfect gift for thoughtful, book-loving 
husbands, fathers, wives, mothers, sons, 
daughters. Or why not organize within 
your congregation to purchase this os 
work for your minister? In these four 
illustrated volumes is contained the entire 
story of the universe, from fire-mists to the 
civilization of airplanes and radios. 


FOR $9.00 


American Revised Bible. Genuine Morocco 
Limp, flexible covers, leather lined, silk sewed, 
round corners, red under edges, title 
stamped on back in pure gold. 


FOR $5.00 


The World’s Great Religious Poetry. 
Edited by Caroline M. Hill. Undoub 
the finest and most comprehensive collection 
of religious verse ever published. Contains 
more than 700 poems, varying in style from 
the poetry of Isaiah to the free verse of Carl 
Sandburg. There is a wealth of sermon 
material for ministers, and the book would 
be a fitting gift for your pastor. 

The Story of the Bible. By Hendrik Van 
Loon. A simple narrative of the Old and 
New Testaments, and illustrated by the 
author with sketches similar in style to those 
used in his famous “Story of Mankind.” 


FOR $3.50 

Papini’s Life of Christ. The best seller 

among religious books of the past year. 

The Children’s Bible. By H. A. Sherman 
and Charles Foster Kent. After the appear- 
ance of so many cheap editions of Bible 
stories it is a delight to the eye and a joy to 


CHRISTMAS BOOK SUGGESTIONS 


Order single copies of each of these books (ask for Volume 1 of The Outline 


Make a list of the members of your family and your friends 
to whom you intend to present gifts. a the following 
— to find how many co 

you can use in your gift-making. And nd they will not be merely gi 13th 


of these books 
will have 


the heart to hold this elegant book in hand. 
Just the gift for your children. Handsomely 
illustrated in colors. 


FOR $3.00 

Goods s New Testament. ByjEdgar J. 
ae oy professor in the University of 
—" Not a revision, but a new Ameri- 
can translation. One of the most popular 
and widely selling religious books published 
in many years. “The library edition is beau- 
tifully printed and attractively bound in 
blue cloth with gold stamp. Or you may have 
this edition bound in leather at $4.00; or in 

full morocco at $5.00. 


FOR $2.50 
Theodore Roosevelt. By Lord Charnwood, 
author of “Abraham Lincoln.” A considered 
judgment, not a eulogy; a world opinion of a 
world fi figure, representing what the world, 
not merely our portion of it, thinks of 
Theodore Snll y 
The Daily Altar. By Herbert L. Willett 
and Charles Clayton Morrison. The most 
charming volume of daily devotions pub- 
lished in many years. For each day a 
scripture, a meditation, a poem and a 
prayer. Bound in full morocco, gilt edges. 
Goodspeed’s New Testament. Pocket edi- 
tion, with india paper. Or this edition may 
be had in leather binding at $3.50; or in 
morocco at $4.50. 


Boy Scout’s Year Book. By Matthews. 


FOR $1.50 
The Daily Altar. 
cloth. 
Lincoln and Others. Verses by Thomas 
Curtis Clark. Attractively printed and 
bound. 


Bound in beautiful purple 


of Science), then decide how many of each you will need for your Christmas 
gwing—AND DO NOT DELAY IN SENDING US YOUR ORDER. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


508 SOUTH DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO 
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The Hymnal for American Youth 


Edited by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH, A. M. 


Indorsed by the Leading Sunday School Workers of the Country. 
A Virile Book—Made for the Present Day. 
One-fourth of all the Hymns Bear on the New World Order. 
342 HYMNS AND RESPONSES 
70 Pages of Orders of Worship, Built on the Principle of Graded Worship © 
$75.00 per Hundred F. O. B. New York or Chicago . 





FULL ORCHESTRATION OF 


The Hymnal for American Youth 


Arrangement for twelve instruments. Price, $1.25 each 


Manuals of Hymn Study and Interpretation 


Under the editorial supervision of H. Augustine Smith in connection with the 


Hy anal for American Youth 


I. Hymn Stories for Children. Hymn Facts and Stories to Tell to Children 
and Young People. 
II. Method and Interpretation of Hymn Singing. 
III. Twenty-five Hymns with Art Picture illustrations. 
Price, 20 cents each when twelve are ordered 
Transportation additional. Single copies, 25c postpaid 


The Drama in Religious Service 


By MARTHA CANDLER 
Fully Illustrated. 
Will tell you how to get the best effects. Practical information on producing, lighting, costuming. 
Price, $3.00 


Pageants 
By H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 
The Light of the World. Price, 15 cents. 
The Song Festival. Price, 15 cents. 
Commonwealth of God. Price, 15 cents. 


By ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE 
Boys and Girls from Hebrew History 


Price, 25 cents 


Founders of the Faith 


Portraying significant scenes from the life of the early Christians 
Price, 30 cents 
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